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J Porcelain Enameled: Baths — 

& One-Piece Lavatories — 

is the most satisfactory 
room in the house 
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Health, cleanliness and luxurious comfort environ 


every home equipped with the beautiful “Standard” porce- 
lain enameled ware. 


Its artistic, simple beauty holds a decorative charm that adds the final touch of 
elegance to the modern home. Its white purity makes its every use a joy. “Staudard” 
Ware is sanitarily perfect, yet underneath its smooth china-like surface is the inde- 
structibility of iron. Its cost is moderate; its installation the most economical — its 
comfort-value inestimable. No home can be sanitary, convenient or even modernly 
pleasant and healthful without “Stawdard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. 


The famous slant seat ‘‘ NATURO”’ closet is now supplied in “Stavdard” Ware. 


Our book ‘MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our 
plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many “Stavdard” *‘ Green and Gold"’ guarantee label, and has 
beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each our trede-mark cast on the outside. Unless the 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not 


tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet Weare. Refuse substitutes —they are allinferior and will 
on the subject and contains 100 pages 


. cost you more inthe end. The word Standard is stamped on 
THE ABOVE FIXTURES NO. “Stawdaed” P-29, cost approximately all of our nickeled brass fittings ; specify them and see that 
$187.00—not counting freight, labor or piping. you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Standard Sanitary Mfp.Co. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: ‘Stas¢ad” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 




















A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate high class service and environment. 
Yachting, golf, tennis, fishing, pure spring water, orchestra, etc. Open June 16 to October 1. 


Souvenir book free. 


Address C. G. Trussell, ae: Frontenac, N. Y. 





Cooperstown; N.Y. 


Offers every attraction to those that desire the health 
and rest that a summer outing should give. 1,200 fett 
above sea level, on famous Otsego Lake, mid the haunts 
of James Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. His- 
torical, healthy’ and beautiful. 


Hotel Fenimore 


REYO G. HOAG, Mgr., wiil mail booklet and give rates 
at » really good hotel upon application. June weekly 
rates reduced. 


CATSKILL MTS. 


Meadowbrook Farm Villa 
MARGARETVILLE, N. Y. 


An exceptionally healthy and attractive place; with all 
home comforts; unexcelled cuisine; delightful rooms; quiet; 
modern conveniences; lawn tennis; boating, fishing, driv- 
img, etc.; long distance telephone. Own choicest farm 
products, milk, cream, poultry. For booklet address E. F. 
KEENEY, Margaretville, N. Y., or 36 Pearl St., New York. 


SAACTHgMPSONS EYE WATER 











is the HOTEL IRVING 


% GRAMERCY PARK (20th St., near 4th Ave.) 


the most desirable Apartment Hotel in New York? 
Because 
Because 


Because 
Rates 


Special 


It is situated in the most aristocratic spot 
in New York and the cuisine and service 
are of the highest class. 
Gramercy Park is the only private park in 
New York and is reserved for the exclusive 
use of those residing upon it. 
Children may be locked in the Park safe 
a eae wagons or kidnappers. 
per week for Parlor, Bedroom 
and ~ Bath for two persons, ineluding meals 
and all attendance. 
From June 1 to September 1 ~ Bg make 
special summer rates of per 
week for Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for two 
persons, including meals and all attendance. 





No fogs, no malaria, no flies, no mos- 
quitoes—jusf’ solid eee snes the 
wayat the : : : : : 


STEVENS 
HOUSE 





Lake Placid 


Dry, crisp air, rapturous scenery, broad 
piazzas, refined home comforts. Some 
very desirable camps and cottages for 
rent. Special terms for necas and as; 
Circulars. : 


GEO. A. STEVENS, PROP. 
Lake Placid, - - - N.Y. 

















THE LUCERNE 


201 West 79th St., N. Y. City. 


We have a few very desirable two room Apartments; 
large, sunny rooms, with spacious closets, 


Furnished or Unfurnished. 


Reasonable rates, high class service. Cuisine of marked 
excellence. 300 feet from 7oth St. Subway Station. 


FINEST LOCATION IN NEW YORK. 


THE LUCERNE HOTEL CO., 
James Runciman - - Manager. 











HOTELS—NEW YORK 








Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York, N. Y. 


Most famous representative hotel in America. 
Situated in Madison Square, the most central 
and delightful location in the city. In heart 
of shopping and amtssement districts, 
American plan, $5 00 and upwards. 
European plan, $2.00 and upwards. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 














Hotel 
Bristol 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.00 per day and upwards 
AMERICAN PLAN 
$2.00 per day and upwards 


WRITE OR WIRE 
_ FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


JOHN J, FLANAGAN, Manager 
West Forty-Ninth St. 


BET. BROADWAY AND SIXTH AVE. 
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NEW YORK 


























HOTEL GALLATIN 


70-72 West 46th St., near Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusive Family and Transient Hotel 
American and European Plan 


Large Cool Rooms with Private Bath 
at Reasonable Rates 


Special Attention Given to Ladies 
Travelling Alone 
Correspondence Solicited 


T. V. BARTON, Manager 


Prince George Hotel 
27th & 28th STS., 5th & MADISON AVES. 


Newest and most attractive hotel. All 3 
modern conveniences, with 400 rooms, 350 
baths (transient and permanent). Sunny 
Suites for families at special rates for the 
season. Moderate priced rooms, with bath. 
Tarlor, Bedroom and Bath for $5 to $14 
per day. Cuisine and service unexcelled. 


W, A. LOTTIMER, Proprietor 








HOTEL VICTORIA 


NEW YORK 
Broadway, 5th Ave., 27th Street 

In the centre of the shopping district. Abso- 
lutely fireproof. 

A modern first-class hotel; complete in all its 
appointments, furnishings and decorations, en- 
tirely new throughout. Accommodation for 500 
guests. 150 suites with baths. 

Hot and cold water, and telephone in every 
room; cuisine unexcelled. 


GEO. W. SWEENEY, Prop. 











THE JUDSON, 
53 Washington Square 


Single room, with board $2 to r day 
sitting room, bedroom, papryte bat £ Peciuding 
board for two, $5 per day. 


THE EARLE 


103 Waverley Place 


One room and bath, $10 a week or $2 a day; 
entirely new. 


THE HOLLEY 
36 Washington Square 
Room and board, $3 per day; $18 per week. 
JAMES KNOTT, Proprietor 
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Hotels St. Denis and Martinique 


















The St. Denis The Martinique 


Broadway and | Ith Street, New York Broadway and 33d Street, New York 


Entrarice on 33d Street 
European plan, rooms $1.50 per day and 
upwards, table d’hote breakfasts 50c., din- 


ner $1.25. Most convenient to all railroads, 


Just opened; European plan, ean fire-proof, 
all the latest improve- 
ments for the comfort 
and convenience of 


ferries and steamship our patrons. 


piers. One block from 
John Wana- 


maker's and 





Within a few 


minutes’ walk 


walking distance of all theatres 





and the best 
to the leading de- up-town 
partment stores. shops 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





























HOTEL MARTHA |||) 
WASHINGTON 


29 East 29th Street and 30 East 30th Street 
NEW YORK 





HOTEL 
| WOOBSTOCE 


West 43d Street 
Near Broadway 








A NEW 12-STORY FIREPROOF HOTEL 


In the heart of the theatre and club district, con- 
venient for shopping. All parts of city, ferries, de- 
pots quickly accessible by Times Square Subway, “‘L” 
and surface lines. 

SINGLE ROOMS: 


With running water.........cccecseceess $1.50 and $2 
WEEE, BED. de ccsacdcdsicccosevicesess $2, $2.50 and $3 


Two occupants $1 additional. 








SUITES: 





Women appreciate the new and modern Fire-proof Parlor, bedroom and bath..............ee00: $4 to $6 

WOMAN'S HOTEL Parlor, two rooms and bath................. $6 to $8 

Rooms exclusively for women at moderate rates wy 2——Ay Ry 4 rooms for permanent — 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen Also HOTEL BERWICK, Rutland, Vt. 


W. H. VALIQUETTE. 
Send for printed matter and pictures. 


MARK A. CADWELL, Manager 
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HOTELS—NEW YORK—NEW JERSEY 








THE 


GROSVENOR 


Fifth Ave. and Tenth Street. 


Catering exclusively to patrona; age of the highest 
class, affords a permanent residence for select 
people. Apartments of two rooms and bath to 
twelve rdoms and five baths. October leases now 
being made. 
For longer or shorter periods until October. 
Two Rooms and Bath. 


Four Rooms and Two Baths. 
Five Rooms and Two Baths. 


WILLIAM H. PURDY, Manager. 


THE BRAYTON 


62 MADISON AVENUE Corner 27th STREET 
High-Class Fireproof Hotel 
Two Blocks from Subway Station 


One three-room Apartment and bath to let for the rest of the 
season at xT, aday. SINGLE ROOMS AND BATH, $2.50 PER 
DAY. O ROOMS AND BATH, a PER DAY. Cuisine 
oo SE tl > M. B. TUCKER, Proprietor. 














Hotel Dennis 









ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Situated Directly on the Beach. 


33 


Enlarged and beautifully im- 
proved by a strictly Fire-proof 
addition, containing one hun- 
dred rooms and baths equipped 
with “every known modern 
convenience. Room plans and 
information. 


W. J. BUZBY, Owner and Manager. 








-third 
Street, NEW YOR 
THE HOTEL CHELSEA Strect‘New'vouk 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
EBUROPBAN PLAN. 
TARIFF :— 
scm, With wsp GF BOB ccccccccccccenccccccccscce $1.50 
Room, with private bath.........scccsscccesecceeees 2.00 
Suites—parlor, bedroom and bath...........sseeeee% 3.50 
and upward. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. Write for descriptive booklet. 
MANSION HOUSE "®20OkLxN 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST.,  ¢ 


Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of. New 


ork. 
AN CLEAR. Proprietor. 





New Jersey 





THE YORKSHIRE 
North Asbury Park, N. J., Sixth Avenue, near the 
beach. Reduced rates for June aa September. Booklet. 
Harry Dusrisis, Prop. 





United States Hotel, ocean Grove, N. J. 


One block from ocean, unobstructed view. All rooms 
large, light ew airy. Capacity 200. Open June 16th. 
Booklet. F. B. Chamberlin, Mgr. 


THE OCTAGON 
SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


Renowned for its clientele and splendid location. 
HOUSE NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 
Opens June 14th. 

W. H. & G. M. SANDT. 


GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL 


VIRGINIA AVE. AND BEACH. 


Convenient to Steel Pier and all porcenaae. Hot and 
cold sea water in private baths. distance "phones 
in bedrooms. Rates $2.50 to $4 per ay HH, rates 
$12.50 to $17.50. American plan. Steam_heated sun- 
parlors. Write for 1906 Booklet. Music. Capacity, 700. 








A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. 











AUTOMOBILIST HEADQUARTERS DURING RACES 
HOTEL WINDSOR 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE 
Private Garage. Cafe. Restaurant unexcelled. Phila- | 
delphia Orchestra. 
* ALSO 
HOTEL FLANDERS 
15th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
Most fashionable street. Central location. 
Special summer rates from now on. 
Rooms and Baths, $1.50 per day. European. 
Write for booklets 








HOTEL TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


TRAYMORE HOTEL CO. 


D. S. WHITE, 
President. 





CHAS. 0. MARQUETTE. 
Manager. 
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HOTELS—MISCELLANEOUS 


: Of Course 


When vacation time comes you will 
visit Atlantic City. Naturally you 
want and expect good hotel accom- 
modations, fine table and service. 
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HOTEL AND 





houses are busy places. 


Swimming Pool. 








GALEN HALL &s the 


SANATORIUM very best 


But don’t be too late about placing your order. Good 
A reservation secured now will be 
“‘comfort insurance”’ if made at GALEN HALL. - 

“Half an acre of Baths.”” Hydriatic Treatments in the house. 
All baths have sea water. 


Particulars, illustrations, and rates on application to 


F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Manager. 








Pennsylvania 








PIKE COUNTY 
SAWKILL HOUSE 
MILFORD, PENNA., PIKE CO. 


Open all the year. 
PERCY LYMAN, Prop. 


Trout Season now open. 


DEER PARK HOTEL 


DEER PARK, MD. 


This famous hostelry on’the superb plateau of the 
ALLEGHENY Mountains, known as the “GLapes,” 





THE GLENWOOD 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


A high-class modern brick house, located in a wonder- 
ful scenic locality. Capacity, 350. New ballroom, orches- 
tra, concerts daily; two tennis courts, golf, boating, bath- 
ing, driving, pool, billiards, shuffleboard and all amuse- 
ments. 2% hours from New York, via Lackawanna R. R. 


For booklet address P. R. JOHNSON. 


will — June 23, after a most.complete renova- 
tion of the entire property, making it new through- 
out. The twelve private cottages have been re- 
furnished, and the thirty-third year of this beauti- 
ful moufitain resort will find it more prepossess- 
ing and -enjoyable than at any time in its history. 


The popularity of Deer Park is due to its desir- 
able altitude, 2,800 feet above the sea level, out of 
reach of malaria and mosquitoes; and its magnifi- 
cent parking of 500 acres of forest and lawn, and 

. miles of perfectly kept roadways, afford most de- 
lightful surroundings. 


It is-thoroughly modern as to improvements and 





The Kittatinny | 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


The most modern and complete hotel in the mountains. 
the beautiful Dela- 


Located on the mountain overlookin 


ware River. Remains open until November. Only 2% 


hours from New York by Delaware & Lackawanna R. R. 


Write for Booklet. 
CHARLES E. COPE. 





Washington, D.C. 





Washington, D.C. The RICARDO, 1619 17th St., N. W. 


Excellent boarding house; transients $1.50 r day. 
Suited to ladies. . . ey: 


Well 


equipment, with Rowse Alleys, Billiard Rooms, 
Tennis Courts, Golf Links, Swimming Pools, Liv- 
ery, etc., and the delightful rooms and excellent 
cuisine are not surpassed. No mountain resort 
equals it for accessibility. It is reached by 
through trains without change of cars from St. 
Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago, Columbus, 
Wheeling, 4 Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, with Pullman cars, via the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. : 


For rates in hotel, annexes or cottages, or 
illustrated booklets and floor plans, apply to 


W. E. BURWELL, Manager 
Deer Park, Md. 
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HOTELS—MISCELLANEOUS 





Niagara River. Thirty miles from Buffalo. 


Canada, Booklet and terms on application. 





THE QUEEN’S ROYAL 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE 
ONTARIO, 


Delightfully situated in a private park on the shore of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the 
3 Unequalled facilities for the enjoyment of tennis, 


golf and lawn bowling. Fine roads, bathing, boating and black bass fishing. Casino and New 
Country Club. Well equipped garage with all accessories. 


WINNETT @ THOMPSON, Props. 


CANADA 


Cuisine and service unexcelled in 


L. W. MAXSON, Manager. 














ABENAKIS SPRINGS 


“The Carlsbad of Canada.” 





For a healthful,* restful, invigorating outing 
go to Abenakis Springs, Que., in the heart of 
the French |Country on the St. Francis River, 
68 Miles from Montreal. Unsurpassed Boating, 
Bathing, Fishing, Driving, Tennis. 


BENAKIS MINERAL WATER and BATHS 

A positive cure for Rheumatism, Gout, 
Dyspepsia, Insomnia, Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver and Stomach. Rates $10 to $14 per 
week. Beautiful Booklet Free. Write for it. 








R. G. KIMPTON, Mer., Abenakis Springs, Que. 


Go to NOVA SCOTIA 


FOR 


REST, RECREATION and RECUPERATION 


You will find the = =  ¢ qomettene with splendid table 
and best service at RP” Dig Cot- 
tageg to let. Write ACBREY oY BROW 














HOTEL ROBERVAL, LAKE ST. JOHN, Canada 
Most northerly summer resort in Eastern America. 

route to the far-famed Saguenay. Information and circulars. 

H, B. LOCKE, Genl. Mgr., 42 Broadway, New York City, 





Europe 


pA RIS (Favorite American House) 
HOTEL CHATHAM 


Miscellaneous 








EUROPEAN TOURS 





ORIEN CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 
ret "07. m4 Fy tel by specially chartered 8. 8 


30 Tours to Eurepe, 3 Round the World 
Program 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


N 





Coaching in Switzerland 


over the famous “ Stelvio,” the highest mountain pass in 
Europe ; also 8 other Swiss a by diligence ; London, 
Paris, Geneva, Mt. Blanc, Matterhorn, unich, Nurem- 
berg, Dresden, Berlin, Italian Lakes, etc. 69 day 
CHARLES ROLLINSON, 208 Broadway. N.Y. 


THE UNDERWOOD 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


To travel with some knowledge of the 
Underwood Travel System means the 
Saving of Money and Valuable Time. 

Lack of time, or health,or funds need not prevent 
the enjoyment of the show places of the world. 

Let us send booklet describing this plan ; 
Brochure on Travel by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
These will be of value to those who have returned 





from, or who are oy for a trip, or to those 


who cannot trave lame the country or section you 
are particularly interested in. 


tI 


Address De 
Underwood @ Underwood 
3 & 5 West 19th St., Cor. Fifth Ave., New York 











SUMMER CAMPS 





HOTEL PILGRIM 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

Single rooms, or en suite, private baths; open fires, 
steam heat, electric lights, etc. New Golf course on Hotel 
grounds. Pine Roads for Automobiles. Golf, - Tennis, 
Finest Boating and Bathing. 


‘ PHILLIP P. PRETTO, Mgr. 





PALMER HOUSE, North Beach,- a, N. H.—Opens 

June 9, under new ma e and coun- 
try. Good bathing. Protestants only. Address WILLIS 
8. CARTER, Melrose, Mass. 








CAMP ALGONQUIN 


A Summer Camp for Boys 
ASQUAM LAKE, - HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


Twenty-first Season opens June 2%. Tutoring if desired. 
Address EDWIN DeMERITTE 


DeMeritte School 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP POKEGAMA 


A delightful summer outing for boys in Northern 
Minnesota. Fifth season. Terms moderate. Booklet 
HIRAM W. SLACK 
387 Olive St. st. Paul, Minn. 























in 
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: «. ASUMMER CAMP 
(; iil f (i FOR BOYS IN 
§ THE MAINE Woops 


Canoe trips, mountain -climbing, coaching parties and 
saddle horses free. Baseball, tennis, fishing, swimming, row- 
ing and all athletic and aquatic sports. Ideal surroundings 
and best of care. The place to make boys manly. College 
graduates and athletes in charge. Expert tutoring in all 
branéhes., Fifth season, June 23-Oct. 1 


H. M. COBB, 213 Craigie Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


‘Maine Lake Camp 


Six sleeping rooms, three a ey bathroom and 
modern plumbing; gas. Seg ficent view of White 
Mountains and Sebago Lake. Fishing, bathing, boating. 

Piazza, 76x12, most ideal camp in Maine. 

For rent, . furnished ; boats, ice and wood. 

For sale, $5,000; furnished; boats; two acres land. 


Address MAINE CAMP, care of Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








CAMP OSSIPEE sovs 


Open all year for’ recreation or tutoring; bungalows, 
tents, assembly halls, stables, all lighted. by camp electric 
plant; launch, sailboats, clay tennis courts, tutoring with- 
out failure three years. Division camp, Temagami 
Lakes, Canada. Illustrated prospectus, with references 
and personnel. HENRY B. OUNG, 143 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 





PASQUANEY NATURE CLUB 
FOR GIRLS. 
HEBRON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nature Study, boating, swimming, mountain climbing, 
basket ball, tennis, fencing. Tutoring, if desired. 
Address, Mrs. Elmer E. Hassan, Hebron, New Hampshire. 
FOR GIRLS- South Or- 


CAMP QUANSE leans, Cape Cod, Mass. 


All land and water sports, handicrafts, natural science, 
Parisian French, ete., under specialists of experience and 
refinement. Individual attention. Exceptional opportunities 
in swimming and sailing. Indoor and outdoor sleeping. 
Charge moderate. Illustrated circular. References, JOH 
GRAHAM BROOKS, Cambridge; PROF. W. 0. CROSBY, 
Mass. Inst. Tech.; SAM’L J. MIXTER, M.D., 180 Marl- 
boro St., Boston, and others. Director, MRS. M. L. HA 
MATT, 30 Norway Park, Hyde Park. Tel. 304-2. At 
library of Boston Soc. of Nat’l Hist., Fridays. from 9 till 
4, and by appointment. 








In the Heart of the Southern Catskills. 
CAMP WAKE ROBIN, for Boys 
under 16 years of age 
June 28th to September 6th, $100. 

Physical training, athletics, trout fishing, exploring, 
mountain climbing, driving, etc. Special attention to 


proper apd healthful cuisine. For booklet and particulars 
address, EB, B. MILLER, Woodland, N. Y. 


Camp Wildwood Where Bors Really “camp Out” 


Moosehead Lake, Maine 
June 25—September 3 
Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water sports, under 
the personal supervision of college men of strong character, 
refinement and sympathy with boys. Small parties will 
camp out with licensed guide and councilors, in the heart 
of the Maine woods. Manual training, tutoring, and music 
if desired. Boys 8 rad Appointments may be made for 
P 





June 13 to June 25 éw York or Boston. For catalogues 
address SUMNER HOOPER, University School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Kahkou Camp for Older Boys 


F SANITARIUMS 
SPA SANATORIUM _eBatiston spa, N. y. 


Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles from Saratoga. 
A. I. THAYER, M. D. 











ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
35 rere experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
iddletown, N. Y.. State net ai visit before de- 

» M. 


ciding. C. SPENCER KINNE D., Easton, Pa, 














THE AVON SPRINGS 
SANITARIUM 





Beautifully situated at 


AVON, N. Y. 
Overlooking miles of the historic Genesee Valley, offers 


AN IDEAL PLACE 


to those seeking health and pleasure. Avon water 
has been used for over a century for 
relieving bad cases of Rheumatism and 
Eczema, in which diseases it has no 
peer among the medicinal waters of 
America. 
Excellent Cuisine 
Bright and Comfortable Rooms 
Rates Reasonable 








PLEASANT ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
THE TRAVELING PUBLIC 


WRITE FOR TERMS 


DR. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Mgr., Avoa, N.Y. 


Mt. Clemens 





The Great Health and 
Pleasure Resort 
(O) = 4 2) ee 0 ee oe ee LO. 


The waters of these famous Mineral 
Springs are unrivaled for the Cure of 


Rheumatism 


and All Nervous Diseases 


The merits of these Mt. Clemens Min- 
eral Baths are attested by thousands 
of physicians and other prominent 
people in all parts of the country. 

Delightfully situated, 20 miles from 
Detroit Electric cars every half hour 
200 Bath Houses, Hotels and Boarding 
Houses afford accommodations and 
rates to suit all tastes and purses. 

Ask your R. R. Agent for excursion 
rates to the world renowned Bath City 

IIlustrated book of Mt Clemens 
mailed Free Address F. R. Eastman, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. pi 














xl COUNTRY PROPERTY 








PARIS HILL, MAINE 
TO LET 
TWO COLONIAL HOUSES, FULLY FURNISHED 
Each of 14 rooms and bath, open plumbing, fire-places, 
hardwood floors, wide verandas; highest village in Maine; 
1,000 feet above sea level; water supply shows about same 
analysis as Poland Spring, a few miles distant. No hay 
fever, no malaria. Beautiful view of Presidential Range; 
fine drives, shade trees, golf, tennis, bowling. Full par- 
ticulars of 
HENKY MARTYN CLARKE, 50 State St.,; Boston 





y o8« HARBOR, MAINE—Vline cottages to let, with all 
modern conveniences, from 7 to 16 rooms; rents from 
$500 to $1,200; fine locations. Cc. H. RAMSDELL. 


Cc ASCO B A four miles from Portland, to let 

furnished cottages from $80 to 
$200 for the season. For particulars address P, O. Box 
3114, Boston. 


CASCO BAY, ME. 


Furnished cottages, city houses, aaa oma to let. 
Farms, etc., for sale on all islands. F. 8S. & E. G. VAILL, 
Portland, Me. 











Qeunauit, ME. Seashore and country. Rocks and 

surf. Board in private family. Very quiet. Cottages 

to rent, with table board at my Dewees if desired. Box 86 
MRS. DANIEL W. PERKINS. 


L45= UNAPEE, Burkehaven, N. H.—To let; June Ist 
to fms 20th; fully furnished cottage, 8 rooms, large 
piazza, beautiful view. 

DR. CHARLES W. HADDOCK, Beverly, Mass. 








erkshires.—For rent, June-Sept., house, near Greylock 
Hotel, 10 rooms, newly furnished, beautiful situation, 
wide lawns. $65 a month. Box 304, Williamstown, Mass. 


AT BEVERLY FARMS [n. Sine 


acres of land, including site of the old Goodwin house; 
land commands fine view of the ocean. Apply through 
any broker, to 

ARTHUR LITTLE, 70 Kilby &t., Boston. 





































For Sale - Lee, Berkshire County, ” Mass. 

44 mile from Railroad — 3 minutes’ walk to t : Gaoonack Inn. 
5 acres of land ; good orchard. House has 14 rooms besides ls, 
ete.; has modern plumbing; new steam benting plant; electric lights; 
piped for gas; laundry equipments, and everything connected with this 
property ia in goed re r, and is sold =" for the reason that the present 
owner is red elsewhere. = iy further information apply 
to JAM Gleaner Block, Lee. M: 











COUNTRY ESTATES 


FOR SALE AND TO LET 
SPECIAL LIST OF FURNISHED COTTAGES AT 


LENOX AND STOCKBRIDGE 


Great Beings and other Berkshire p'aces; Ridgetield 
and Norfolk, Conn. The Massachusetts and Maine Coast, 


Sea Gate, Long Island 
and Onteora-in-the-Catskills 


Frothingham & Moore, 51 Liberty St., N. Y. 





Provincetown, (“ 
FURNISHED SUMMER HOMES 


on the shore in this quaint and quiet old town at the tip 
end of the Cape. Sea bathing, boating, fishing, etc. 
Rents for the season, $100 to $250. Five to eight rooms. 
For particulars eg to 

. P. SEAVER, Provincetown, Mass. 





COTTAGES FOR SALE AND TO LET IN 
FAL MoU TE 
East Falmouth, West catty Men North Falmouth, Catau- 


mouth, = 





C APE CoD Cottages for sale and -to let—Fine 
fishing, sailing and te al Inquire 
of GEO. W. BROWN, 601 Boylston St., ‘Boston 


SEASHORE 


ISLAND in Frenchman's Bay. 4m ppb, from Bar Harbor, 
one re from Grindstone well wooded, 
best_ of spring water, good week. 3 ques ¢ outlook. Price, 





On North Shore of Massachusetts Bey. 4 a stone 
cottage and stable, unobstructed ocean vie Price, $80,000 


On Penobscot Bay, farm of 100 acres. with beautiful shore 
front. Price, $10, 


se North Haven and Dark Harbor, land and cottages for 
sale. 


Ww. B. BLAKEMORE, 
1109 Tremont Building, ‘BOSTON 











A BERKSHIRE HOME 


Ready for immediate occupancy 
A country estate of 320 acres, affording all 
the comforts of a city home, with the ad- 
vantages of country life, in a location famous 
for its healthfulness and for the rare beauty 
of its mountainside. Value $25,000. 


BRYANT B. GLENNY, 
Sheffield, Mass. _ 


FOR SALE 
HOME OF ALCOTT 


AND 


“LITTLE WOMEN” 
In Beautiful Old Concord 


Old-fashioned house; 11 acres; magnificent trees; private 
roadway through estate. Address Box 537, Concord, Mass. 


GREENWICH and BELLE HAVEN REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses for the season or yess 
— Acceeee , Shore Residences, Farms and Bui ding 
ots. 


THOMAS N. COOKE 


125 Greenwich Avenue GREENWICH, CONN. 
Telephone, 430 Green 
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Survey of the World 


After the Beveridge 
Meat Inspection bill 
(passed in the Senate 
as an amendment to the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill) was sent to the 
House, it was said that the packers 
would not oppose it. They said to the 
press, at Chicago, that they were hearti- 
ly in favor of the regulations required 
by the bill, and of any inspection that 
would improve the condition of their in- 
dustry. It soon became known, how- 
ever, that an effort would be made in 
the House to substitute for the Bev- 
eridge bill a comparatively weak meas- 
ure. Those most active in this movement 
were Representatives Lorimer and Mad- 
den, both of Chicago. It is commonly 
reported that Mr. Wadsworth (chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture) 
and Speaker Cannon were more or less 
in sympathy with them. Mr. Roosevelt 
desired that the Beveridge bill should be 
accepted. He decided to publish the first 
part of the Neill-Reynolds report. On 
the 4th he sent it to Congress, accom- 
panied by a message, at the beginning of 
which he said: 

“This report is of a preliminary nature. I 
submit it to you now because it shows the urgent 
need of immediate action by the Congress in 
the direction of providing a drastic and thoro- 
going inspection by the Federal Govern- 
ment of all stockyards and packing houses and 
of their products,.so far as the latter enter into 
interstate or foreign commerce. The condi- 
tions shown by even this short inspection to 
exist in the Chicago Stockyards are revolting. 
It is imperatively necessary in the interest of 
health and of decency that they should be rad- 
ically changed. Under the existing law it is 
wholly impossible to secure conletaceoey re- 
sults.’ 

The preliminary statements of an in- 
vestigation made by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, he continued, showed 
such defects in the law and such wholly 


A Message With 
the Beef Report 





unexpected conditions that he deemed it 
best to have a further immediate inves- 
tigation by men not connected with the 
bureau. It was impossible under the ex- 
isting law for the bureau to do satisfac- 
tory work: 


“The report shows that the stockyards and 
packing houses are not kept even reasonably 
clean, and that the method of handling. and 
preparing food products is uncleanly and dan- 
gerous to health. Under existing law the na- 
tional Government has no power to enforce 
inspection of the many forms of prepared meat 
food products that are daily going from the 
packing houses into interstate commerce. Ow- 
ing to an inadequate appropriation the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not even able to place 
inspectors in all establishments desiring them. 
The present law prohibits the shipment of un- 
inspected meat to foreign countries, but there 
is no provision forbidding the shipment of un- 
inspected meats in interstate commerce, and 
thus the avenues of interstate cornmmerce are 
left open to traffic in diseased or spoiled meats. 
If, as has been alleged on seemingly good au- 
thority, further evils exist, such as the im- 
proper use of chemicals and dyes, the Govern- 
ment lacks power to remedy them. A law is 
needed which will enable the inspectors of the 
general Government to inspect and supervise 
from the hoof to the can the preparation of the 
meat food product. The evil seems to be much 
less in the sale of dressed carcasses than in the 
sale of canned and other prepared products; 
and very much less as regards products sent 
abroad than as regards those used at home.” 


If the expense of the inspection is not 
paid by a fee levied on, each animal 
slaughtered (a fee which, in no case, 
would exceed eight cents), the whole 
purpose of the law, Mr. Roosevelt -says, 
can at any time be defeated thru an in- 
sufficient appropriation; “and whenever 
there was no particular public interest in 
the subject it would be not only easy, 
but natural, thus to make the appropria- 
tion insufficient.” For this reason he op- 
poses the payment of inspection expenses 
by the Government. The investigation, 
he says, is still unfinished : 
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“It is not yet possible to report on the al- 

leged abuses in the use of deleterious chemical 
compounds in connection with canning and 
preserving meat products, nor on the alleged 
doctoring in this fashion of tainted meat and 
of products returned to the packers as having 
grown unsalable or unusable from age or from 
other reasons. Grave allegations are made in 
reference to abuses of this nature. Let me re- 
peat that under the present law there is prac- 
tically no method of stopping these abuses if 
they should be discovered to exist. Legisla- 
tion is needed in order to prevent.the possi- 
bility of all abuses in the future. If no legis- 
lation is passed, then the excellent results ac- 
complished by the work of this special com- 
mittee will endure only so long as the memory 
of the committee’s work is fresh, and a re- 
crudescence of the abuses is absolutely cer- 
tain.” 
He asks for “the immediate enactment 
into law of provisions which will enable 
the Department of Agriculture adequate- 
ly to inspect the meat and meat - food 
products entering into interstate com- 
merce, and to supervise the methods of 
preparing the same, and to prescribe the 
sanitary conditions under which the 
work shall be performed.” In conclu- 
sion he urges “the enactment of substan- 
tially the provisions known as the Bev- 
eridge amendment.” 


Sd 


In the accompanying 
report, the investiga- 
tors, James Bronson 
Reynolds and Charles P. Neill, say: 
“We have made no statement here as a 
fact that was not verified by our per- 
sonal examination.” The report is sub- 
mitted as a partial, and not as a com- 
plete, one, touching upon those practices 
and conditions’ which were found most 
common, and not confined to a single 
house or class of houses. In the yards 
the pavement is of such a character that 
it cannot be properly cleaned. Its 
grooves are filled with manure and 
refuse. It is “slimy and malodorous 
when wet, yielding clouds of ill-smelling 
dust when dry.” The interior finish of 
most of the buildings is wood. The 
floors are usually of wood, and many of 
them are “soaked and slimy.” Very lit- 
tle attention has been paid to either light 
or ventilation. The workrooms, as a 
rule, are very poorly lighted. “Many 


What the Two 
Investigators Saw 


inside rooms where food is prepared are 
without windows, deprived of sunlight 
and without direct communication with 
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the outside air. They may best be de- 
scribed as vaults in which-the air rarely 
changes.” There is no systematic ven- 
tilation. “Usually the workers toil with- 
out relief in a humid atmosphere heavy 
with the odors of rotten wood, decayed 
meats, stinking offal, and entrails.” The 
tables 6n which meat is handled, the 
tubs, and other receptacles are generally 
of wood. Only one porcelain-lined re- 
ceptacle was seen. The wooden recepta- 
‘cles are frequently water - soaked and 
only half cleaned. Nothing, say the in- 
vestigators, shows more strikingly the 
general indifference to cleanliness and 
sanitation than the privies, which, as a 
rule, are sections of workrooms, inclosed 
by thin wooden partitions. They usually 
ventilate into the workrooms. In them 
there is frequently an entire absence of 
lavatory provisions. (Here we must re- 
fer our readers to the text of the report 
for a description of the abominable prac- 
tices of employees and of disgusting 
conditions due to tack of sanitary con- 
veniences.) Even a large plant erected 
within recent years has most of the de- 
fects of the older structures. “No model 
building for the preparation of food 
products has been erected in the stock 
yards of Chicago.” Messrs. Reynolds 
and Neill describe at length an estab- 
lishment in New York, where the ad- 
mirable conditions furnish an impressive 
contrast. Such regard for sanitation 
and for the health and cleanliness of the 
workers, they say, would revolutionize 
the Chicago packing plants. “Under ex- 
isting ‘conditions,” they add, the burden 
of -protecting the meat products in the 
latter city, and of preserving the health 
of workers there, “must fall upon the 
national Government.” 


Js 


Sine Wiens Turning to the handling 
Is Handled of meat, the investigators 

assert that “an absence of 
cleanliness was found everywhere” in 
this work after the carcasses, or parts of 
them, leave the cooling room. Sides sent 
to the boning room are thrown in heaps 
on the floor. Workers climb over these 
heaps, selecting. the pieces they wish, and 
frequently throw them on the dirty floor. 
While «cutting the meat, they hold it 
against their aprons, which are, as a rule, 
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“indeScribably filthy,” bearing long 
accumulated grease and dirt. With shoes 
soiled with the refuse of the floors, they 
even stand on the meat tables. Meat 
scraps which are to be chopped are shov- 
eled up from the dirty floors: 


“These floors, it must be noted, were in most 
cases damp and soggy, in dark, ill ventilated 
rooms, and the employees in utter ignorance 
of cleanliness or danger to health expectorated 
at will upon them. In ‘a word, we saw meat 
shoveled from filthy wooden floors, piled on 
tables rarely washed, pushed from room to 
room in rotten box. carts, in all of which 
processes it was in the way of gathering dirt, 
splinters, floor filth, and the expectoration of 
tuberculous and other diseased workers. Where 
comment was made to floor superintendents 
about these matters, it was always the reply 
that this meat would afterward be cooked, 
and that this sterilization would prevent any 
danger from its use. Even this, it may be 
pointed out in passing, is not wholly true. A 
very considerable portion of the meat so han- 
dled is sent out as smoked products and in the 
form of sausages, which are prepared to be 
eaten without being cooked.” 


A glaring instance of uncleanliness was 
found in the room where sausage of the 
best grade was being prepared “for ex- 
port,” to be eaten uncooked. The carts 
were filthy,, the workmen and _ their 
clothes were dirty, and there was no 
water in the room. The men tried to 
clean their hands by rubbing them 
against their “dirty aprons or still filthier 
trousers.” The investigators saw the 
carcass of a hog, just washed, fall to the 
dirty floor and slide part way into a filthy 
privy. It was then hung up with other 
carcasses, “no effort being made to clean 
it.” Inspection as practiced now does 
not go far enough, the investigators say, 
being confined to the healthfulness of 
animals when they are killed; there is no 
inspection during all the processes of 
preparing sausage, canned products, etc., 
altho these products, when sent out, bear 
labels stating that they have been passed 
upon by Government inspectors. (The 
report concerning the use of dyes, pre- 
servatives or chemicals is not yet ready.) 
In one well known establishment the in- 
vestigators saw a long table covered with 
several hundred pounds of cooked scraps 
of beef and other meats: 

“Some of these meat scraps were dry, leath- 
ery, and unfit to be eaten; and in the heap 
were found pieces of pigskin and even bits of 


rope strands and other rubbish. Inquiry 
evoked the frank admission from the man in 
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charge that this was to be ground up and used 
in making ‘potted ham.’” 

All these canned products bear labels 
saying that the contents have been in- 
spected by the Government. This is de- 
ceptive and untrue. Under the head of 
the treatment of employees, it is asserted 
that the superintendents seem to ignore 
all considerations except those of the 
account book: 


“The unsanitary conditions in which the la- 
borers work, and the feverish pace which they 
are forced to maintain, inevitably affect their 
health. Physicians state that tuberculosis is 
disproportionately prevalent in the stockyards, 
and the victims of this disease expectorate on 
the spongy wooden floors of the dark work- 
rooms, from which falling scraps of meat are 
later shoveled up to be converted into food 
products. Even the ordinary decencies of life 
are completely ignored.” 

Here the investigators take up again the 
subject of toilet rooms, describing at 
length the highly objectionable character 
of these places and of the adjoining lunch 
rooms. Women and girls are employed 
in unventilated places, where the tem- 
perature is kept at 38 degrees F., and 
where the floors are covered with water. 

“The whole situation as we saw it in these 

huge establishments tends necessarily and in- 
evitably to the moral degradation of thousands 
of workers, who are forced to spend their 
working hours under conditions that are en- 
tirely unnecessary and unpardonable, and which 
are.a constant menace not only to their own 
health, but to the health of those who use the 
food products prepared by them.” 
Inspection of animals before slaughter, 
the investigators say, is of minor im- 
portance and should be permissive; in- 
spection immediately after slaughter 
(now permissive) should be compulsory. 
They make many recommendations for 
legislation. These were embodied in the 
Beveridge amendment. The most im- 
portant of them provide for official ex- 
amination of all meat products (intended 
for interstate commerce) at any stage of 
their care or treatment, and for sanitary 
regulations in packers’ buildings. 


& 


, On Saturday last the con- 
oe . ferees finished their work 
on the Railroad Rate bill 
and made a report. Nearly all of the 
amendments added by the Senate are re- 
more severe. Thus, in the amendment 
forbidding the issue of passes, all of the 
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Senate’s exceptions for the benefit of 
certain classes of passengers are cut out. 
No one is excepted, not even a railroad 
employee, and the penalty for either giv- 
ing or receiving a pass (in interstate 
traffic) is $1,000. Sleeping car com- 
panies are taken out of the bill. Express 
companies and pipe line companies re- 
main where they were placed by- the 
Senate. In the amendment forbidding 
the transportation of commodities owned 
by the railroad companies, the exception 
admitting lumber is revoked. The num- 
ber of Commissioners is increased to 
seven, and the salary is raised from 
$7,500 to $10,000. What the reporters 
called the “Jin. Crow” amendment, re- 
quiring “equal accommodation for equal 
passenger rates,” has been dropped. Mr. 
Foraker and Mr. Warner were the au- 
thors of: it. Many protests against this 
provision were received from negroes in 
the North, who held that it would invite 
the use of cars exclusively for negroes 
in the Northern States as well as in the 
South. Mr. Tillman insisted upon the 
retention of it until, it is said, he yielded 


to save the provision requiring five days’ 
notice for temporary injunctions. 

The Government wins its suit against 
the Refrigerator Transit Company and 
several railroad companies (among them 
the Erie and the Rock Island) by the de- 
cision of four Circuit Court Judges at 


Milwaukee. The first of these defend- 
ants was a private car company, which 
received a commission (or really a re- 
bate) of I0 or 12 per cent. upon the 
freight of the Pabst Brewing Company, 
the disposition of which it controlled. 
It is enjoined from receiving, and the 
railroads from giving, such rebates. The 
decision is under the Elkins Act, and is 
an important one, because it clearly 
makes unlawful this device, as well as 
many other similar devices, for getting 
around the statute against rebates. Com- 
missions paid by railroads to freight 
brokers are included. 


& 


The Aldrich joint reso- 
lution, providing that 
supplies for the canal 
shall be purchased in the home market 
unless the President deems the prices 
extortionate or unreasonable, was passed 
in the Senate last week by a party vote 


Isthmian Canal 
Questions 
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(39 to 16), except that Mr. Teller stood 
with the Republicans. Amendments per- 
mitting purchases to be made abroad if 
prices are lower there (and one allowing 
the purchase of American products 
abroad if the prices are lower than at 
horhe) were rejected. For all these Mr. 
La Follette voted with the Democrats. 
Among the Democratic tariff speeches 
was one by Mr. Stone, who remarked 
that the President would surely buy at 
home, owing to “the influence of the 
men who contributed the stupendous 
slush funds to carry the last three Presi- 
dential elections.” He also asserted that 
the President, about a year ago, after 
“thundering in the index” about making 
purchases abroad, had surrendered and 
paid Trust prices, buying two ships at 
$1,300,000, altho two foreign ships of the 
same class had been offered to him at 
$750,000, thus proving himself, in Mr. 
Stone’s opinion, “no iron man at all, but 
merely a pine lath painted the color of 
iron.” Mr. Teller referred to Chairman 
Shonts’s recent public speeches in favor 
of greater expedition in canal construc- 
tion, saying that if Mr. Shonts were real- 
ly concerned about this, it would be more 
consistent for him to go to the Isthmus 
and stay there. (It is reported that Mr. 
Shonts’s resignation is in the President’s- 
hands. )———Complaint is made that the 
recent repeal of the eight-hour law, so 
far as foreign laborers are concerned, 
was not sufficient, because it still affects 
all the foremen, engineers and others 
who direct the laborers. The latter do 
little or nothing after the hours of their 
superiors have expired. Complete repeal 
of the law, so far as the Canal Zone is 
concerned, is opposed by the labor 
unions. The Panama municipal coun- 
cil has adopted resolutions soliciting the 
intervention of the United States in the 
interest of a free ballot at the coming 
elections, asserting that already, by unjust 
arrests, intimidation and the destruction 
of voters’ lists, the Government is pre- 
paring for elections that will be “dar- 
ingly illegal.” The “Columbia,” with 
400 marines, has arrived at Colon. 

Guatemala has been invaded by large 
parties.of well-armed revolutionists, en- 
tering at four points on the border, and 
commanded by ex-President Barrillas, 
General Castillo, General Toledo and 
General Pineda. In their attempt to 
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overthrow President Cabrera, these 
leaders are said to have considerable 
assistance from Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua. 

& 


Arthur Pue Gorman, for 
many years a Senator 
from Maryland, died at 
his home in Washington on the 4th of 
heart disease, in his sixty - eighth year. 
He had been ill for several months.—— 
On the same day, Senator Joseph R. 
Burton, of Kansas, under sentence for a 
criminal offense, resigned, and Foster D. 
Coburn was appointed in his place. 
Robert Adams, Jr., Representative from 
the Second District of Pennsylvania, and 
formerly Minister to Brazil, committed 
suicide in Washington on the Ist, owing 
to heavy losses in speculation——In the 
Supreme Court, last week, Attorney- 
General Moody brought up the case of 
the .lynching of Edward Johnson, a 
negro, at Chattanooga, on March roth, 
when he was in the custody of that 
court, which had granted him an appeal. 
Upon information submitted by Mr. 
Moody the court ordered twenty-six cit- 
izens of Chattanooga to appear before it 
on October 15 and show cause why they 
should not be punished for contempt. 
Among these citizens are John F. Shipp, 
sheriff of the county, and eight of his 
deputies By a vote of 7 to 5 the 
Senate Committee on Elections has de- 
clared that Reed Smoot is not entitled to 
his seat as a Senator from Utah. Messrs. 
Burrows, Dolliver,' Pettus, Overman, 
Bailey, Dubois and Frazier voted in the 
affirmative ; in the negative were Messrs. 
Foraker, Dillingham, Hopkins, Bev- 
eridge and Knox. The vote of Mr. 
Depew was not cast. The bill remov- 
ing the tax from denatured alcohol was 
- passed in the House, with the Senate 
amendments, last week, and sent to the 
President for his approval. 


st 


Riots in Much excitement was 
Sortie Bhaaios caused on the south- 

western border last 
Friday by riots at Cananea, in Mexico, 
where the extensive works of the Greene 
Consolidated Copper Company are sit- 
uated. Cananea has a population of 


Washington 
Notes 
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23,000 (including 5,000 Americans), and 
is forty miles south of Naco, Ariz. About 
5,000 Mexican employees of the mining 
company went on strike and attacked 
the Americans, having made an unsuc- 
cessful demand for an increase of their 
wages from $3.50 to $5 per day. On the 
first day of the disturbance, many Amer- 
icans took refuge in the house of Colonel 
W. C. Greene (president of the com- 
pany) and .the Presbyterian Church. 
Two Americans and eleven Mexicans 
were killed and valuable property was 
destroyed. Governor Ysabel, of the 
State of Sonora, took the extraordinary 
step of appealing to our Goverriment at 
Washington for help, but four compa- 
nies of cavalry on the way were checked 
at the boundary by Secretary Taft. At 
the Governor’s request an armed posse of 
450 from Bisbee, Ariz., accompanied him 
to Cananea, from which alarming stories 
of massacre had been received. They 
were not permitted, however, to do any- 
thing, control of the mob having been 
obtained by the Mexican mounted police 
under Colonel Kosterlitzky. It is re- 
ported that the latter formally executed 
eight prominent strikers, asserting that 
they were revolutionists. Our ambassa- 
dor at Mexico was told by the Mexican 
Government that the disturbance was 
due to the efforts of a revolutionist junta 
at St. Louis. Colonel Greene says it 
was caused by a Socialist organization 
formed by opponents of the Diaz Gov- 
ernment. Others see in the riots only 
an expression of race hatred and the ef- 
fect of rum on a pay day. 


st 


ihe In northern and central 
bags ag Luzon the number of 
those affected by fanati- 

cal religious movements increases. There 
are now said to be 80,000 persons who 
sympathize with the fanatical outlaws. 
An armed party of these marauders, 
however, rarely exceeds sixty men. They 
have’ been attacking towns and even kid- | 
napping local officers. In southern Luzon, 
ladrones are again making trouble. Ata 
point only ten miles from Manila the 
constabulary, last week, attacked a band 
of fifty, driving them back to the hills. 
It is not expected that action will 
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be taken in the Senate upon the Philip- 
pine Tariff bill which was passed by the 
House. After a rehearing, the Supreme 
Court repeats its former decision that 
the tariff duties collected in the islands 
under executive order, previous to Octo- 
ber 25th, 1901, were collected unlawful- 
ly and must be refunded. The amount 
was about $4,000,000, which was ex- 
pended in the administration of Philip- 
pine affairs. One of the Filipino stu- 
dents sent to this country by the Govern- 
ment has taken the first prize at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for excellence in mili- 
tary drill, and another has won the fenc- 
ing championship at the Drexel In- 
stitute. 





& 


The wedding festivi- 
ties in Madrid were 
suddenly chilled by 
an attempt to assassinate the King and 
Queen of Spain as they returned to the 
royal palace after their marriage at the 
Church of San Jeronimo May 31st. The 
day was a beautiful one and the streets 
were thronged with over a million spec- 
tators, provincials, citizens and foreign- 
ers. The wedding procession, which 
started from the royal palace at half past 
nine in the morning, was made especial- 
ly interesting by the display of troops of 
’ the various regiments and royal guards 
in their historic uniforms. The nineteen 
curious gala coaches of the lords and 
ladies of the court were each drawn by 
eight white horses caparisoned in gold 
and silver. These were followed by the 
twenty-two state coaches, with two 
horses, containing the grandees of 
Spain, who are allowed to remain cov- 
ered in the royal presence. The crown 
coach, in which were King Alfonso and 
the heir to the throne, the nine year old 
Don Alfonso, was drawn by eight white 
mules without riders, and escorted by the 
King’s ancient bodyguard of halberdiers. 
Following was the dainty coach of ma- 
hogany and glass bearing the Princess 
Ena of Battenberg and the Queen- 
Mother, Maria Christina. The streets 
were gorgeously decorated with tri- 
umphal arches, columns and banks of 
red and yellow roses, and every night 
were lighted and adorned by hundreds of 
thousands of electric lights ‘of all colors 


The Marriage of 
the King of Spain 
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and powers. The church was illuminated 
for the ceremony by powerful arc. lights 
and clusters of incandescent lights in the 
form of orange blossoms on the cornices. 
The historic attendants of the Spanish 
Kings, mace bearers, heralds, major 
domos, masters of horse and gentlemen 
in waiting, Knights of the Golden Fleece 
and ecclesiastics, by the splendor and 
variety of their costumes, made a scene 


“of exceptional brilliancy and interest. 


Senators, deputies, the diplomatic corps 
and special envoys were assigned to par- 
ticular tribunes. Frederick W. Whit- 
ridge, the special envoy of the United 
States, had received marked attention by 
the King and officials, and had been fa- 
vored by assignment to the Pigna-Her- 
mosa Palace, which had been elaborately 
decorated in his honor. It was generally 
felt that the sending and reception of the 
special embassy marked the official recon- 
ciliation of the two countries. The mar- 
riage ceremony was performed by Cardi- 
nal Sancha, Archbishop of Toledo, and 
concluded with the blessing invoked upon 
King Alfonso. XIII and Queen Victoria 
by the nuncio of the Pope. As the royal 
coach containing the King and Queen 
rode back thru the streets amid the ring- 
ing of bells and the salvos of artillery, 
they were greeted with the heartiest 
cheers from the crowds on the streets, 
the grand stands and the balconies, who 
threw roses in their path. But as they 
passed the Governor’s house in the Calle 
Major, no great distance from the pal- 
ace, a bomb, wrapped in roses, was 
thrown from the balcony of the house 
opposite No. 88, which struck directly 
in front of the carriage containing the 
royal couple, and exploded with terrific 
violence. Twenty-four persons were 
instantly killed or fatally wounded, and 
over eighty were seriously injured. Men 
and horses, guards and spectators, were 
literally torn in pieces, and fragments of 
flesh and clothing strewed the street and 
were thrown up against the buildings on 
each side. The King’s life was saved by 
a mere accident. The assassin had 
slightly miscalculated his aim or his mis- 
sile had struck an electric light wire be- 
low the balcony. The windows of the 
carriage were shattered and a fragment 
of the bomb actually struck the breast 
of the King, and would have inflicted a 
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wound if it had not been for the chain 
of Portuguese Order of Santiago which 
he wore and which was broken. The 
King manifested great coolness and self- 
control as he escorted his bride to an- 
other carriage and tried to calm her hys- 
terical sobs. As she walked across the 
bloody streets and passed the corpses her 
white slippers and the wedding dress that 
has been so often described in the news- 
papers were spattered and stained with 
red. As they entered the castle the King 
exclaimed: “Why did I bring you to this 
country? It was wrong.” In reply to 
congratulations on his escape he said: 
“Yes, fortunately it was unsuccessful, 
but it will come again. It may be any 
time, perhaps within a year, but it will 
come.” It was just a year before that 
King Alfonso narrowly escaped death 
from a bomb thrown at him as he was 
riding with President Loubet thru the 
streets of Paris. 


& 


In the room of No. 
88 Calle Mayor, from 
which the bomb had 
been thrown, were found expensive toilet 
articles and clothing, cans of chemicals, 
from which the bomb had been filled just 
previous to using it, and a blood stained 
handkerchief, indicating that the assassin 
had cut his hand in hastily filling it. The 
house belongs to the Dowager Queen 
Christina. The room and balcony had 
been rented at a-high price for the occa- 
sion by an unknown man, who escaped 
in the confusion. All anarchists known 
to the police were speedily arrested, but 
the guilty man was discovered in the 
village of Torrejon de Ardos, a half 
dozen: miles from Madrid, on the road to 
Alcala, where ke expected to take a train 
to -Barcelona. He was dressed in a 
workman’s suit, but his language, well 
kept hands and gentlemanly manner 
aroused the suspicions of the villagers. 
While waiting for the train he entered 
a cheap inn and ordered a meai, which 
he did not eat. -The innkeeper’s wife, in 
talking to him. about the attempt on the 
life of the King, denounced it as an 
awful crime, at which the stranger an- 
swered, “Every one has his own opinion, 
and it should be respected.” A watch- 


The Assassin and 
His Victims 
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man noticed that one finger of his left 
hand was wounded, and that he corre- 
sponded to the description of the man 
who had rented the baicony, so he inter- 
cepted him as he left the inn and started 
into the country. Instantly he drew a 
revolver and shot the guard dead and 
ran up the road, but when he saw he 
was surrounded by the villagers he 
turned his revolver against himself and 
fell shot thru the heart. He proved to 
be Manuel Morales, son of a rich manu- 
facturer of Sabadell, near Barcelona, 
who had disowned him and driven him 
from his home on account of his morose 
disposition. He had been sent to Ger- 
many to study textile production and had 
become imbued with anarchistic ideas, 
devoting himself to the study of chem- 
istry, and getting his living by teaching 
languages and translating chemical 
works. It is possible that he was the 
man who attempted to assassinate the 
King in Paris a year ago, as the police 
were never able to find the thrower of 
that bomb. There are many things to 
indicate that the plot was hatched in 
London. Great Britain has always re- 
fused to join with other nations in a con- 
certed attempt to suppress anarchism, 
but now that an English princess has 
been attacked the attitude of the Govern- 
ment may change. British anarchists 
explain that by becoming Queen of 
Spain she forfeited any right to immun- 
ity on the ground of the protection given 
by the British Government to the polit- 
ical refugees of foreign lands. The 13 
officers and soldiers who were killed by 
the bomb were given a public funeral, 
the procession passing thru the same 
streets as the wedding party, where the 
garlands, festoons and flags offered a 
striking contrast with the black coaches. 
The relatives of the slain walked to- 
gether behind the hearses—Ministers of 
State and generals with workingmen and 
peasants. The Marchioness of Colosa 
and her daughter, aged fourteen, and 
Don Antonio Calvo and his six-year-old 
niece were among those killed by the 
bomb. The King has visited the wound- 
ed and granted pensions to the families 
of those who suffered loss. It was 
thought better not to make any change 
in the program, so the spectacles and 
entertainments have been continued, both 
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the King and Queen being driven thru 
thé streets in carriages and automobiles 
without escort. The bull fight was at- 
tended by an audience of 60,000 persons. 
The Queen was present with the King, 
but the British Embassy remained away. 
a“ 4 
The Cabinet and the 
a a < om Duma continue to act 
without any regard to the 
existence and rights of each other. The 
resolution of lack of confidence in the 
Cabinet passed by the Duma, which in 
any other European nation would have 
necessarily caused its resignation, was 
contemptuously ignored, Premier Gore- 
mykin explaining that the dismissal of 
the Government was out of the province 
of the Duma, and so could not be con- 
sidered. The Minister of Agriculture 
explains that the Government expects to 
solve the agrarian question by providing 
_ to the use of the peasants such land as is 
available without resorting to expropria- 
tion. The Government already has at its 
disposal 25,000,000 acres, composed of 
10,000,000 acres of Crown arable land, 
largely in the Volga region; 6,250,000 
acres of forests, and 8,750,000 acres of 
private estates, the owners of which have 
announced their readiness to sell. These 
lands and such as can be purchased at 
reasonable prices from other landowners 
will be sold to the peasants on long time. 
Besides this, extensive colonization plans 
in Siberia and Central Asia and the im- 
provement of the agricultural methods of 
the peasantry, are relied upon by the 
Government to solve the agrarian ques- 
tion. The Duma holds: these measures 
to be altogether inadequate, and demands 
the expropriation of the estates of the 
large landowners. There is, however, a 
wide difference of opinion as to the dis- 
posal of the land so acquired, some hold- 
ing that the private ownership of land is 
the only way to develop more efficient 
agriculture, and others, among whom are 
most of the peasants, demand the aboli- 
tion of private ownership of land. A bill 
supported by 111 members was intro- 
duced, declaring the equality before the 
law of all citizens, without distinction of 
nationality, sex or religion. On receipt 


of news that the court-martial at Riga 
had condemned to death eight workmen 
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for the assassination of Police Lieutenant 
Porzhitsk, the Government was interpel- 
lated regarding it. Before a reply had 
béen received, however, from the Min- 
ister of War, the revolutionists had been 
executed. This action created the great- 
est indignation in the Duma, and a ‘bill 
was at once introduced for the abolition 
of the death penalty. The peasant mem- 
bers of the Duma are grievously disap- 
pointed by the failure to accomplish any 
practical results so far. Several of them 
are sick, and one of them is said to have 
died of grief and chagrin. The famine 
is still spreading, and twenty-two prov- 
inces are affected, and millions of peas- 
ants are in danger.of starvation. The 
Government is doing very little to relieve 
the suffering and refuses to allow any 
organized private relief. The distress 
is greater than that which prevailed in 
1892. 
& 


This is a new cry that 
“Massenaustritt” is heard from various 

quarters of the Protest- 
ant churches in Germany, pleading for 
a severance en masse of the members 
from the State-churches. It is heard 
only in the liberal circles and is directed 
against what seems to be the too con- 
servative tendencies of the Church au- 
thorities. This is notably the case in 
Prussia, where a new school law, giving 
the Church considerable control over the 
schools, has called forth this cry in order 
to punish the State for its positive pro- 
clivities. This movement is headed by 
the famous -religico-social agitator, 
Paul Goehre, formerly himself a pastor ; 
but is discouraged by the leading liberal 
organ of the Church, the Christlich 
Welt, of Marburg. In university circles 
a similar movement is at work, but so 
far only one member of a_ university 
faculty has openly severed his connec- 
tion with the Church. Rather singular- 
ly, the common schools, too, are made 
the scene of this propaganda, appeals to 
refuse religious instruction being sent to 
thousands of children thru the mails. 
Hitherto, such an agitation has been 
spasmodically but never successfully un- 
dertaken by the Social Democrats; the 
present movement comes largely from 
within the Church itself. 
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New York City 
Mowing 
Newton Certre, Mass. 


Feeding the Calf 


W. A. Boger, 
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Ernest S. Hodges, 
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Coming Home 
Stephen P. Brownell, West Bzrnet, Vt. 


A New England Hay-field 


Arthur F. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 
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In the Sheep Pasture 
W. A. Boger, New York City 


The City Cousin’s First Attempt 
William D. Baldwin, Westfield, Ind. 
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“When the Frost is on the Punkin” 
W. H. Woods, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Mountain Home 
J. I. Williams, Wilmore, Ky. 






































Camping in Colorado = 


W. Hi. Cressingham, Denver, Colo. 
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A Gathering of Water Lilies 
Ernest S. Hodges, Newton Centre, Mass. 
































“Thus the Birch Canoe was Builded” 
E. M. Howen, Tomahawk, Wis. 
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“Teasin’ th’ Varmint” 
W. H. Cressingham, Denver, Colo. 
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A Rocky Mountain Wildcat 
S. H. Seehner, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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Mourning Dove Colorado Barn Owl 
W. H. Cressingham, Denver, Colo. Fy W. H. Cressingham, Denver, Colo. 
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es The Rocky Coast of Maine 
yy, Mrs. W. N. Wirt, Rockville. Ind. 
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Regatta on the Charles River 
F, H. Cloyes, Waltham, Mass. 
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The Glassy Lake 


- Seehner, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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Waiting for a Bite a The Squealers 
Harriet Hershey, Nebraska City H. S. Newcomer, Madison, Wis. 
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A Game of Chess 


Lancaster Bent, Baltimore, Md. 
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Dutch Children 
Mrs. J. W. Doxsee, Monticello, Ia. 
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Spring Plowing in Syria 
A. H. Nelson, Chicago, Ill. 
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Shooting the Chutes 
Ethel Slipper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Net Weaver 

Frank J. Bragdon, Portland, Me. 
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Wild Ducks at Cape Cod 


Ethel Bowen White, Boston, Mass. 


The Swimmin’ Sign 
W. H. Cressingham, Denver, Colo. 
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- Quail Shooting 
BY GROVER CLEVELAND 


Ex-Presipent. oF THe Unirtep, States. 3 
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E hear a great deal in these- days 
\W about abundant physical exer- 
cise’ as a necessary factor in 

the maififenance of sound health and 
vigor. ‘This is so universally and per- 
sistently enjoined upon us by those whose 
studies and efforts are devoted to our 
bodily welfare that frequently if we 
withhold an iota of belief concerning any 
detail of the proposition we subject our- 


selves to the accusation of recklessly dis- 
crediting the laws of health. 

While .beyond all doubt a wholesale 
denial of the importance of physical ex- 
ertion to a desirable condition of bodily 
strength would savor of foolish. hardi- 
hood we are by no means obliged to con- 
cede that mére activity of muscles with- 
out accompaniment: constitutes the exer- 
cise best calculated to do us good. In 

















This picture of Mr. Cleveland’s home at Princeton, and the portraits of Mr. Cleveland on the following 
rages were taken last week by a representative of Tue INDEPENDENT especially to accompany this article on 


quail shooting. 
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Mr. Cleveland and His Setter on the Steps of His Princeton Home. 
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point of fact we are only boldly honest 
and sincere when we insist that really 
beneficial exercise consists as. much in 
the pursuit. of some independent object 
we desire to reach or gain by physical 
exertion, coupled with a pleasant: stimu- 
lation of mental interest and recreation, 
as in any given kind or degree of mere 
muscular activity. Bodily movement 
alone undertaken from a sense. of dtity 
or upon medical advice is among’ ‘the 
dreary and unsatisfying things of life. 
It may cultivate or increase dnimal 
strength and endurance, but it is apt at 
the same time to weaken and distort the 
disposition and temper. The medicirie is 
not only distasteful, but fails in efficacy 
unless it is mingled with the agreeable 
and healing ingredients of mental fecrea- 
tion and desirable objects of endeavor. 

I am convinced that nothing meets all 
the requirements of rational, healthful 
outdoor exercise more completely than 
quail shooting. It seems to be so com- 
pounded of wholesome things that it 
reaches, with vitalizing effect, every 
point of mental or physical enervation. 
Under the prohibitions of the law, or the 
restraints of sporting decency, or both, 
it is only permitted at a season of the 
year when nature freely dispénses to 
those who submit to her treatment, the 
potent tonic of cool and bracing air and 
the invigorating influences of fields and 
trees and sky, no longer vexed by sum- 
mer heat. It invites early rising; and as 
a general rule a successful search for 
these uncertain birds involves long miles 
of travel on foot. Obviously this sport 
furnishes an abundance of muscular 
action and physically strengthening sur- 
roundings. These, fortunately, are sup- 
plemented by the eager alertness essen- 
tial to the discovery and capture of game 
well worth the effort, and by the recrea- 
tive and self-satisfying complacency of 
more or less skilful shooting. 

In addition to all this, the quail 
shooter has on his excursions a com- 
panion who npenly promotes his suc- 
cess, but whose manner of contributing 
to it is a constant source of delight. I 
am not speaking of human companion- 
ship, which frequently mars pleasure by 
insistent competition or awkward inter- 
ference, but of the companionship: of a 
faithful, devoted helper, never discour- 
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aged or discontented with his allotted 
service, except when the man behind the 
gun ‘shoots badly, and always dumbly 
willing to concede to the shooter the en- 
tire credit of a successful hunt. The 
work in the field of a well trained dog is 
of itself an exhibition well worth the 
fatigue of a quailing expedition. It be- 
hooves the hunter, however, to remem- 
ber that the dog is in the field for busi- 
ness, and that no amount of sentimental 
admiration of his performances on the 
part of his master will compensate him, 
if, after he has found and indicated the 
location of the game, it escapes thru in- 
attention or bad shooting at the critical 
instant. The careless or. bungling 
shooter who repeatedly misses all man- 
ner of fair shots, must not be surprised 
if in utter disgust his dog companion 
sulkily ceases effort, or even wholly . 
abandons the field, leaving the chagrined 
and disappointed hunter, to return home 
alone—leg weary, gameless and ashamed. 
He is thus forced to learn that hunting 
dog intelligence is not limited to abject 
subservience; and he thus gains a new 
appreciation of the fact that the better 
his dog, the better the shooter must 
know “what to do with his gun.” 

I do not assume to be competent to 
give instruction in quail shooting. I 
miss too often to undertake such a rédle. 
It may not, however, be entirely un- 
profitable to mention a fault which I sup- 
pose to be somewhat common among 
those who have not reached the point of 
satisfactory skill, and which my éxperi- 
ence has taught me will stand in the way 
of success as long as it remains tncor- 
rected. I refer to the instinctive and dif- 
ficultly controlled. impulse to shoot. too 
quickly when the bird rises. The flight 
seems to be mutch more speedy than it 
really is; and the undrilled shooter, if he 
has any idea in his mind at all, is domi- 
nated by the fear that if the formality of 
aiming his gun is observed the garhe will 
be beyond range before he shoots: This 
leads to a nervous, flustered pointing of 
the gun in‘ the direction of the bird’s 
flight, and its discharge at such close 
range that the load of shot hardly sepa- 
rates in the intervening distance. Nine 
times out of ten the result is, of course, 
a complete miss; and if the bird should 
at any time under these conditions be ac- 
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Mr. Cleveland and His Gun in His Library at Princeton. 
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Mr. Cleveland on the Porch of His Princeton Home. 
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cidentally ‘hit, it would be difficu]t to find 
its scattered fragments. An old quail 
shooter once advised a younger one af- 
flicted with this sort of quick triggeritis: 
“When the bird gets up, if you chew to- 
bacco spit over your shoulder before you 
shoot.” . 

It is absolutely certain that he who 
aspires to do good quail shooting must 
keep cool ; and it is just as certain that he 
must trust the carrying qualities of his 
gun as well as his own ability and the 
intelligence of his dog. If he observes 
these rules, experience and practice will 
do the rest. 

I hope I may be allowed to suggest 
that both those who appreciate the table 
qualities of the toothsome quail, and 
those who know the keen enjoyment and 
health giving results of their pursuit, 
should recognize it as quite worth their 
while, and as a matter of duty to co- 
operate in every movement having for 
its object the protection, preservation and 
propagation of this game. Our quail 
have many natural. enemies; they are 
often decimated by the severity of win- 
ter, and there are human beings so de- 
graded and so lost to shame as to seek 
their destruction in ways most foul. A 
covey of quail will sometimes huddle as 
close together as possible in a. circle, 
with their heads turned outward. I have 





HE sang as tho his little throat 
Was overflowing with the song; 
As only those can sing who know 
Naught of this human world of wrong! 
As~none but those to whom proud man 


Has given the name of “dumb things” can. 


He sang as I would fain, to God— 
The plaudits of the listening crowd, 
Pheir flatteries, their beck and nod, 
They called not forth this anthem loud, 
So bright, so glad, so wild and free— 
Yet only Heaven heard—and me, 








Bs 
The Wild Bird’s Song 


BY M. E. AUDUBON 


[Miss Audubon is a granddaughter of the famous ornithologist.—EpiTor. ] 
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heard of men who, discovering them in 
this situation, have fired upon them, kill- 
ing every one at a single shot. There 
ought to be a law which would consign 
one guilty of this crime to prison for a 
comfortable term of years. A story is 
told of a man so stupidly unsportsman- 
like that when he was interfered with as 
he raised his gun apparently to shoot a 
quail running on the ground, he ex- 
claimed with irritation: “I did not intend 
to shoot until it had stopped running.” 
This may be called innocent stupidity ; 
but there is no place for such a man 
among sportsmen, and he is certainly out 
of place among quail. 

It is cause for congratulation that so 
much has been done for quail protection 
and preservation thru the enactment of 
laws for that purpose. But neither these 
nor their perfunctory enforcement will 
be sufficieritly effective. There must be, 
in addition, an active sentiment aroused 
in support of more advanced game legis- 
lation, and willing voluntary service in 
aid of its enforcement; and in the mean- 
time all belonging to the sporting fra- 
ternity should teach that genuine sports- 
manship is based upon honor, generosity, 
obedience to law and a scrupulous will- 
ingness to perpetuate for those who come 
after them the outdoor recreation they 
themselves enjoy. 

Princeton, N. J. 






He perched on a wild rose-bush, so near, 
I could have touched the other side, 

He plumed his wings, and once again 
Poured forth his praises far and wide. 

Oh, very near he brought me then 

To the dear Lord of birds» and men! 


A moment more, and he had soared 
Far up into the ether blue. 

As tho he sought the home of God, 
Higher and higher still, he flew. 

While to my heart the evening breeze 

Whispered: “If God so cares for these 
How careth He for you?” 

New Haven, Conn, 
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y inman of the Touring Committe of the American vs 
: Automobile Association. — 











REAT progress has been made Having passed its infancy and critical 
(3 during the last year by the mo- stages, it is taking the rapid strides of 
tor car. The luxury of design youth forward in every direction, espe- 

and the perfection of detail in engineer- cially in this country. 
ing construction leave little to desire. The most marked development has oc- 











Motor Ambulance in the Red Cross Service. 
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curred in the direction of the commercial 
vehicle, and the boundary line between it 
and the pleasure car is now, clearly de- 
fined ; its construction is now adapted to 
the use for which it is intended. 
Another direction, almost the opposite, 
that shows the solidity of the industry, is 
the use of the motor car by the armies of 
the world. All of them have used it for 
the convenience of staff officers, and there 
have lately been completed in both France 


’ 
ee ee 
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and Austria armored at#tomobiles mount- 
ed with rapid fite machine gus which 
seem quite practical. Our own ariny, too, 
has built a motor ambulance which prom- 
ises to be a great boon to the injured. 
There has been some use of the auto- 
mobile on railroad tracks, and Mr. 
Charles J. Glidden, who was the first to 
cross the western part of this continent 
on the rails, with special flanged wheels 
fitted to his car, has used this same equip- 
ment in his travels through Burmah, in 
the Far East, where there are no wagon 


roads. President Underwood, of the 
Erie Railroad, has also introduced the 
automobile into the field of railway trans- 
portation. The adoption of the gasolene 
motor of the automobile type is certain 
to be a great factor in connection with 
the multiple unit system of operation. 
The most notable advance, which places 
the automobile in a class by itself and has 
almost placed the speed creation outside 
of the boundaries of the ordinary motor 





SS" Motor, Truck. 


car, is the wonderful performances of 
the racing cars at Ormond Beach. A 
mile in 28 1-5 seconds and two miles actu- 
ally covered in less than a minute is more 
than the average ehension can 
grasp. From the Fiddiron Building to 
the Waldorf in less time than it takes an 
ordinary person to cross Fifth avenue. 
From New York to Boston in barely two 
hours, Philadelphia in the time it takes 
to go to Harlem, and to Europe in a day! 
We are calmly assured by the men who 
calculated to produce this speed, and did, 
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that they can construct a machine to 
make a mile in 25 seconds. 

Let us look at another achievement of 
equal, if not greater, importance. Sev- 
eral economy tests have shown the cost 
of operation to be very low indeed, one 
motor omnibus carrying sixteen passen- 
gers for less than one-half cent per mile 
and a runabout for slightly less than this 
figure. With all the items charged, in- 
cluding interest, depreciation and repairs, 
a profit can be shown over railroad trans- 
portation cost, where the highway is im- 
proved and suited to travel in all kinds 
of weather. The one factor that will 
bring “good roads” in this country is the 
automobile, and the commercial car will 
do more than anything else to hasten 
their construction; if it was the locomo- 
tive which diverted money and attention 
from this most important public work, it 
will be the motor car, or the engine freed 
from the bondage of the rails, that will 
turn the forces back again, and we will 
have the most perfect highways that can 
be built. There is one fear, however, 
and it is a growing one, and that is the 
prevalence of special. legislation. This 
new method of transportation is different 
and requires different treatment, we must 
admit; whether it demands special roads 
or not, or special division of the roads, 
time alone can tell, but it looks very 
much like it just now. If sufficient slow 
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speed passenger cars or load carrying ve- 
hicles are used to show a benefit to the 
public it may counteract the high speci 
touring cars, which serve to stir up a 
great deal of animosity, and raise clouds - 
of dust, which, it is claimed, may be more 
of a nuisance than the mere speed itself. 

With almost double the number of au- 
tomobiles in this country now than in all 
Europe and an output of more than 30,- 
000 cars a year and this number increas- 
ing rapidly, with the immense amount of 
money invested both in the automobiles 
themselves and in the factories, the num- 
ber of people employed, and the strength 
of the organizations which serve to di- 
rect this vast influence, the automobile is 
one of the political powers of the present ; 
and it surely will rival the power of the 
combined railroad influence in the future. 
We may look to it to furnish cheap par- 
cel delivery, as the express companies 
and the railroads prevent the postal serv- 
ice from granting this ; if the proper roads 
and motor vehicles exist, there is then no 
reason why we should not have motor 
express companies, as they do in Detroit, 
and ultimately have this system extended. 

Let us harness and put to good use the 
rampant creature of the inventor’s brain 
before it injures itself, and as much 
pleasure and health as we have had, let 
us have equal service and gain. 

New Yorx City. 


A Sensible Vacation 
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planned especially for vaca- 


|" seems as if this earth was 
tions, ther@is so much land 


suitable for them—beaches and “a 
mountains, and such inexhaustible wa- 
ter. You can’t plow beaches and moun- 
tains; and the forestry commission is 
going to overtake the lumberman soon 
and save us the forests on the hills. 
Even where you have the hills with- 
out the forests they are good for vaca- 


tions; just as high and stimu- 
lating—even more breezy—and 
= with better views. 

No matter what we do to the 
earth, using all the arable and irrigable 
land, these blessed wastes remain to us, 
wastes as to agricultural return, but 
rich beyond measure as limitless reser- 
voirs of health, strength and deep, ‘ast- 
ing inspiration. 

So there is space, and there will con- 






















spend our vacations. Time, 
strangely enough, seems _ less 
plenty; yet that is only a passing 
obsession. -Already we _ have 
learned that the advance in 
mechanical science enables us to 
« ig do all the present work of the 
, -& world in a. few hours. a day, and 
vy r rationally arranged labor will give 
i, us substitutes, alternates and un- 

h derstudies enough to leave every 
living soul a long vacation. Two or 
three months of the year, taken in a 
lump or at intervals—this will be open 
to all who desire it without loss or in- 
convenience to any one. A true vaca- 
tion ought to be in the widest sense a re- 
version—a return to primitive condi- 
tions. As the elaborate convolutions of 
social advance thicken about us; as we 
become with the swift decades more 
perfectly specialized to our _ several 
forms of social service, and more in- 
sistently conscious of the thrilling com- 
plex about us, so for a real rest and 
Anteus-like recuperation we must go 
back to Mother Earth with full abandon. 
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tinue to be space, for all of us to” 


The eminent statesman who goes fish- 
ing or duck shooting or seeking bigger 
game ; the business man who loves a sail- 
boat and the wide, rolling emptiness of 
the sea, are wise in their vacations; they 
rest the brain and use the muscles to the 
gain of both.. To a farm worker or pro- 
fessional fisherman quite the opposite 
would be of service. Let them have 
theirs in winter; leave the white mead- 
ows and gray rocks for the city; go to 
picture gallery and concert and theater ; 
rest the muscles and stimulate the brain. 
It is easy to arrange sensible vacations 
for men in any business; but what is a 
sensible vacation for a woman? 

She cannot revert—there is nothing to 
revert to.. Of course she could change 
the cook stove for the camp fire, the sew- 
ing machine for the bone needle ; but that 
would merely change the tools; the work 
would be the same. 

The “society women,” so_ called 
(meaning her who has apparently no 
faintest inkling of the existence of so- 
ciety, our human whole), may find her 
vacation in camping out; that furnishes 
a change for her, and the green woods 
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have rest for all of us; but to the ordi- 
nary working housewife — fifteen-six- 
teenths of our women—camp life does 
not appeal. 

What they need is indicated by the way 
they flock together in our hundreds of 
“Chautauquas” and summer schools of 
this and that branch of study; they want 


association, information and inspiration, - 


some glimpse at least, if not a share of, 
the large activities of life. 

As to children—school children—they 
want freedom and fresh air ; nothing else 
matters much. Under such differing 
conditions as these it is difficult to plan 


a sensible vacation for a family alto- 


gether; and perhaps that is not really 
necessary—perhaps they are all mutually 
rested by being apart for a little while. 
An ‘ideal possibility would be a com- 
fortable farm, adjoining woods or water 
for the men on one side, and a flourish- 
ing summer school on the other; so that 
father could go off with gun or fishing 

























rod, mother with note book and program, 
and the children stay in the clean pas- 
tures and just play. While situations like 
these are not open to us in any numbers, 
we must consider what can be done by 
average people as things are today, with 
average salaries to depend on. 

For children the summer camp, or 
walking trip, under competent care, is 
better far than the summer boarding 
house. If the existing camps are too ex- 
pensive a group of families, friends and 
equals, could have one for their com- 
bined children; engaging some 
nurse and guardian of their -ac- 
quaintance. It would not be an 
expensive matter to rent an up- 
land pasture with a good brook 
and some woodland; put up a y 
few tents, take a wagon load of /- 94 
supplies, and arrange for milk ~ ..«# 
with the nearest farm. Or, if 
tents are distrusted, hire an 
empty farmhouse; there are 
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many such; or simply engage rooms 
in two or three adjacent ones, a re- 
sponsible person to each houseful of 
children, and insurance against mis- 
chief guaranteed. To give the chil- 
dren a summer party, comparatively 
free from “grown ups,’ would be good 


‘for them; and almost the only plan to 


give the mothers a vacation. If, how- 
ever, the mothers object; or there are 
babies who cannot be left, there is little 
for that sort of family but the usual sum- 
mer boarder 
ence, with a commut- 
ing husband over 
Sunday, or every day 
if the place is sufficiently near. 

This is sensible enough—practical 
enough ; it is what most people who can 
afford vacations at all do now; but it 
leaves much to be desired. Can we do 
no better? For all those who have no 
children, for young people, or parents 
whose children have grown up, or bach- 
elors, maid and man, or childless couples 
there is wider range. 

If the man can go too, there are no 
limits but the purse. 





exist- | 
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A canoe trip—there are level water- 
ways in abundance about here; a steam 
launch trip, going far and fast; a canal- 
boat going the other way; a catboat flit- 
ting along the edges of the Sound ; plenty 
of water and ways of following it. These 
are open to men and women, and could 
include a child or two of suitable age. 

But the one cheapest, easiest, most va- 
riable and healthful proposition is the 
walking trip. The timid and housebound 
may arrange it to go from town to town, 
sleeping in hotels like other folks; but 
the intrepid wayfarer will take a little 
knapsack with a rubber blanket atop and 
live in the open. Say you have only a 
fortnight to spend and only $15 apiece 
to cover it. Arrange the trip to stop at 
towns for supplies ; carry lunch and cook 
at little camp fires wheré possible; take 
an occasional meal at a farmhouse, and 
hire a night’s lodging when it rains— 
barn preferred. 

That could be done with every varia- 
tion ; from a lazy journey in the near-by 
open country, with a hired bed when it 
was wanted, to a well stocked knapsack, 
most of the money spent getting there— 











and a real walking trip in the Catskills. 
Take the boat to Kingston or Catskill 
and walk up; then go on thru to any 
point chosen and come back by rail— 
. that would be a trip to remember. (If 
this section is chosen take an umbrella.) 

The thing to do is to begin right away 
and make one’s plans; that is the best 
part of most things— planning them. 
Many. of our railroads furnish excellent 
maps with their time tables, and the Gov- 
ernment topographical maps are but five 
cents apiece. (Address the Director of 
United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) These give contour lines, 
elevations, roads and brooks in detail; 
a delight to the searcher. 

One can buy maps of the whole coun- 
try around New York in this fine detail 
for twenty-five cents, and get the rail- 
road circulars for nothing; then arrange 
times, distances and expenses before- 
hand. 

Few vacation exercises are more satis- 
fying than a walking trip. Do you tire 
easily? There is nothing to prevent you 
resting a whole lazy afternoon in the 
prettiest place you can find. But each 
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day you can walk a little farther; it be- 
comes a joy instead of a labor, and the 
wholesome weariness is exactly what you 
need. It means sleep, such sleep as you 
haven’t had for years; it means digestion 
like a prairie fire—devouring all before - 
it; and assimilation such as never comes 
to the housebound. 

A pleasant arrangement would be for 
two who loved rowing to take a boat 
with supplies, and two who loved walk- 
ing to follow the bank while the boat 


rowed up or down some 

pleasant river. They elt ty 
could: take turns and 

vary the exercise. Or a group could 
hire a stout horse and wagon for the 
trip, load in the needfuls, and ride a bit 
when they were tired. A horse walks no 
faster than a man usually; or, if he does, 
has no objection to waiting. 

A family, emulating the old emigrants 
to California, could hire a covered vehicle 
big enough to sleep in, buy food for the 
horse at farmhouses, and spend the 
whole fortnight out of doors—more if 
they had it. 

A farm wagon and stout country horse 
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are wanted; no city livery 
prices. In one case I heard of 
a man bought a wagon and 
pair of horses for the trip, and 
sold the outfit afterward for 
fifty dollars more than he 
paid for them. An extremely 
sensible vacation that. The 
bicycle is a cheap steed to those who en- 
joy it; carries some luggage; and in any 
country but Holland will insure enough 
walking for all practical purposes. 

It is a wonder that such cheap out of 
door trips are not enjoyed more freely ; 
but with us in America the summer out- 
ing is mainly for women and children; 
and it is hard to arrange for such under- 
takings alone. 

But why “alone” after all? Since the 
manless family does not really stay alone, 
but must needs be in some group, for 
mutual dépendence and convenience, 


why not pick one’s group and arrange 
for a compound vacation with the maxi- 
mum of ease and relaxation and the mini- 
mum of labor and expense? 

Suppose we take ten pleasant families, 


friends all, and see what they could do 
for a summer if they pooled their funds. 

As it is they will go separately to sum- 
mer cottages, hotels or farms; each with 
a nurse maid for the children if they can 
afford it (and scant rest for the mothers 
if they can’t), and pay, severally, some 
$35 a week, including the nurse and her 
wages, or $25 without. This is a very 
modest estimate: $8 for the mother, $15 
for the three children and $2 for the 
week-end father. Stay—I forgot the 
washing ; $2 more. So we have a mini- 
mum of $27 a week, which for ten fam- 
ilies is $270, and for thirteen weeks is 
$3,510. Here we have forty persons to 
provide for; the ten husbands for two 
days a week making it an average of 
forty-three persons, whose food, at $2.50 
a week per capita, would cost $107.50x 
13=$1,397.50. The service necessary 
should be about as follows: Cook, $30 a 
month; kitchen maid, $20; two maids at 
$25 each=$50 ; two laundresses the same, 
$50; manager, $30; man, $20; in all 
$200 a month in wages x 3=$600. The 
food of these at the same rate as above 
would be $260 more, making $860 for la- 
bor for the season. This, added-to the 
amount for food for the families, makes 


$2,257.50, and when we subtract this 
from the total expense amount of $3,510 
it leaves $1,252.50 for lodging. That 
sum would hire a pleasant summer 
boarding house or group of little cot- 
tages, and thus these friends would be 
assured of pleasant company, good food 
and plenty of room. 

Except for the co-operative feature the 
thing is done all over our country ; on the 
coast of both oceans, along inland lakes, 
in the green woods we have these tiny 
transient summer homes. But that par- 
ticular feature is just what makes the 
difference to the women. For them 
there is small change between doing 
housework in a house or in a tent, except 
that the house has more conveniences. 

If an arrangement could be made by 
which the tired houséwife could have all 
the care and labor of the home lifted 
from her without separation from her be- 
loved ones; if she could see the children 
at play under wise and loving super- 
vision and feel easy to leave them for 
long restful hours; if they were all as- 
sured of pure, wholesome food without 
any care or trouble, this would be a new 
life to overworked.women. What would 
a man think if he were expected to en- 
joy his holiday while taking his work 
with him? Set up his desk under a tree, 
carry the care of the business night and 
day, have no change but the change of 
surroundings. 

The real rest requires absolute change, 
and that is why the woman likes to 
“board” in summer. Poor as the accom- 
modations often are, unsatisfactory as 
the food may be, still she has no care, 
and that rests her. 

A good investment for a small capital 
would be the laying out of such little 
groups of summer cottages as here sug- 
gested ; a pretty bit of ground, good wa- 
ter, dry, clean little dwellings, pretty but 
cheap; one especially for children, with 
a delightful playground; and one with 
the cooking plant and a wide, cool, part- 
ly out of door dining roam: Adjoining 
the cooking room would 
be the laundry, for con- ni 
venience of heating and 
water supply; and one 
house for the little group 
of employees, to work 
easy hours and enjoy 




















themselves also. A counter near the 
kitchen would allow people to buy 
cooked food, picnic lunches, all excur- 
sion supplies; and there we should have 
it, the maximum of health and pleasure, 
the minimum of expense. 

Each tiny cottage should have its 
porch and porch roof to be slept on by 
wise residents; and the common ground 
would have space for games. 

Now suppose our ten families, who 
now spend the $3,510 annually, should 
form themselves into a little summer 
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Then the “business end” of the affair, 
the guest house, with the power plant at 
the back—kitchen and laundry, the big 
dining and dancing hall and accommoda- 
tion for twenty guests. This could be 
built and furnished in the same simple 
way for about $2,500. For about $7,000 
the whole place could be outfitted, with a 
margin of $3,000 for the always unlooked 
for extras, including a pair of horses and 
a stout wagon. 

The twenty guests, at $6 a week, 
would net the establishment about $800 
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home corporation and borrow $10,000 at 
5 per cent. This would be $50 a year to 
each family. 

Let them buy ten or twenty acres of 
high rocky woodland—plenty of such 
land to be had at $10 an acre in our 
hilly regions ; and to put this patch in or- 
der, provide water, etc., we will allow in 
all $500. 

Ten little wooden shanties could be put 
up and ‘sparely furnished for $300 each 
—$3,000. 

One more for the children, and one for 
the help, these larger, $800 for the two. 


—pay the interest, taxes and repairs. 
Then in eight years the summer home 
corporation could pay back its principal 
and proceed to have a summer income in- 
stead of summer expenses! 

These estimates are on the plainest of 
board buildings, and insure “the simple 
life”; but that is what a vacation should 
provide. 

The whole place could be artistically 
planned ; the tiny houses show a Japanese 
restraint and simplicity ; but there could 
be excellent food, good beds, pure water 
and wood for the fires which are so de- 
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sirable in our mountains even in summer. 
Shower baths could be set up; just the 
plain pipe and “rose” in a narrow box; 
a bath house adjoining the laundry. If 
there was no good place for tennis, why 
tether ball is cheaper and most ex- 
hilarating. 

Attractions would vary in different 
places; but any little group of people 
could do in a small way for themselves 
what other people do in a showy way for 
the mere money making there is in it. 

In our country we have come to rec- 
ognize the vacation as a necessary part 
of life for a large proportion of the peo- 
ple; and their number increases yearly. 

The demand is met at present by the 
“summer resorts” of all descriptions; 
but more and more people are beginning 
to want the “real country,” and to value 
a country home abeve the most mag- 
nificent hotel. 
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The country home is only for the rich 
so far ; but people of much smaller means 
could have one if they would.learn the 
power of combination. 

Those who have the talent for plan- 
ning and arranging, for building and 
managing, could find pleasure and profit 
in these summer settlements for people 
of moderate means; and there would be 
occupation in the necessary labor of the 
place for many now out of.work in sum- 
mer ; competent working women who are 
employed by the rich in their winter 
homes in the city and left stranded when 
they go away. 

Another century should see us devel- 
oping all manner of pleasant, flexible, 
far reaching arrangements by which all 
of us—every citizen, both young and 
old—may be assured their needed 
holiday. 


New York Cry. 
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O understand a wild goose two 
AR things are necessary, luck and a 
good disposition—luck to find him 

at home and a disposition to lay aside 
one’s gun and prejudices and to see with 
an open mind. If happily these two 
pleasant things have ever fallen to your 
lot, you no longer call a person a goose, 
unless you mean to pay him an unusual 
compliment, and you no longer speak of 
a wild goose chase as the symbol of a 
useless and hopeless quest ; for among all 
the birds there is none that so readily re- 
sponds to your advances and none that 
so abundantly repays you for your time 
and trouble. Indeed, for the man who 
has followed Waptonk only with a gun, 
to kill him, or only with his longing eyes 
—as the high flying wedge harrows the 
blue heavens, and a wild trumpet clangor 
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comes crackling down to set human 
nerves a tingle—there are chiefly sur- 
prises in store as he gets really ac- 
quainted with this wild wanderer. 

It was largely this element of surprise 
that led me, when luck came to me on the 
desolate barrens of the far North, to for- 
sake the salmon rivers, which I had come 
to fish, and the caribou, which I had come 
to follow, and hide and watch by the 
lonely little ponds where Waptonk and 
his mate were training their fuzzy little 
ones. 

I have written elsewhere of my first 
meeting with Waptonk, the big gander, 
in the interior of Newfoundland, of his 
apparent lack of fear—so different from 
what I expected—of his brave defense of 
his mate, and then of his marvelous care 
and sagacity in watching over the young 
goslings. To understand him better, | 
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began at the beginning—that is, with the 
young birds as soon as possible after 
they had chipped the shell. 

Here again my first impression was 
one of singular tamenegs and fearlessness 
on the part of the young geese, which, 
a few months later when they should 
cross the domains of men, your hunters 
would find wild and wary beyond meas- 
ure. That this latter wariness is due di- 
rectly to the old birds, which have 
learned the danger and which guide the 
young on their first southern migration, 
is beyond a question. Here on the lone- 
ly barrens, where the foot of man sel- 
dom rests, they swim about the sedgy 
flashlets, or wander wide for grass and 
berries, or practice their funny little 
cackling choruses, with marvelous free- 
dom and carelessness, as if there were 
not such a thing as an enemy in the 
world. On my approach they would look 
at me with bright, curious eyes; then, at 
a low signal from the mother bird, they 
would go quickly ashore and hide; while 
Waptonk would circle about on patrol, 
or station himself squarely across my 
path if I approached too near. And 
when—upon rare occasions, for I ad- 
mired them too much to trouble them— 
I disregarded the old birds and brushed 
them aside and went to the little ones, 
they suffered me to pick them up without 
resistance, seeming to like their petting, 
and would share readily the lunch of 
black bread which I offered them. 

' Many years ago I came to the conclu- 
sion, from watching young cubs and 
fawns, that there is very little, if any, 
fear born in a wild animal. Instead of 
being instinctive, fear seems to be large- 
ly the result of immediate pre-natal in- 
fluences and of the mother’s example and 
influence as she hovers ‘about her little 
ones. She knows the danger, and they 
do not; and it is largely from her alarms 
that they learn what. fear is. Watching 
these young geese, so friendly and un- 
suspicious on their own lonely heath, so 
wild and marvelously intelligent in avoid- 
ing all human devices on their southern 
migrations, one could hardly escape the 
opinion that fear is not among the things 
that are hatched out of an egg—an opin- 
ion which, I understand, Professor 
Hodge is also slowly forming as a result 
of his experience in raising ruffed 
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grouse for the first time in captivity. 
My friend, Dr. Robert T. Morris, who 
has camped and fished much in Labra- 
dor, writes me that his own experience 
corresponds to my own in regard to 
Waptonk’s natural fearlessness and even 
friendliness to man. He writes: 

“Often I have canoed all day where I would 
have wild geese almost constantly under ob- 
servation. gu often taken the goslings into 
my canoe for company in the morning, and at 
night have taken them back to the mother 
flock. They grow tame immediately, and take 
food from one’s hand at the end of a few 
hours. I used to kill them to eat, for they are 
delicious; but after I found that they trusted 
me and would eat from my hand, I could not 
ee one, nor allow my Indians to 

oO it. 

In the little fishing village of Howe 
Harbor, on the east coast, I used to 
watch a flock of six wild goslings that 
had just been caught in a neighboring 
pond. The day after they arrived they 
were running free about the yard, dis- 
regarding men and the wolfish huskie 
dogs alike, and would feed eagerly from 
the children’s hands. Whatever fear of 
man they possess, therefore, seems to de- 
velop late, and seems.to be the direct re- 
sult of the parents’ teaching or influence 
during the migration, rather than of any 
inherited instinct. 

As for their fear of other animals, I 
was unable from my own observation to 
form any opinion. In the lonely country 
where I first discovered Waptonk there 
were some wolves and bears; while 
lynxes were numerous, and foxes of 
three or four varieties were more plenti- 
ful than I have ever known them to be 
elsewhere. But Mooween the bear 
would never trust himself on the soft,. 
dangerous footing about the ponds where 
Waptonk is at home; the lynx hates the 
water that lies just beneath the moss ev- 
erywhere, and finds plenty of hares and 
rabbits in his own haunts under the hills. 
Even the fox would be at a disadvan- 
tage in the moist, clinging sphagnum 
into which your foot sinks almost to the 
knee as you walk; and aside from this dis- 

, advantage, I doubt if any fox could make 
any headway against an enraged wild 
gander. Unlike the ducks, the male 
geese watch constantly over their mates 
and little ones; and it would be a lucky 
fox and a valiant one that, except by 
rare accident, would ever have a chance 
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to steal a gosling and run away with him 
over the unstable footing. The Arctic 
wolves—immense fellows that turn white 
in winter—are back on the hills in the 
timber, where they feed chiefly on small 
game and occasionally on the numerous 
caribou. So it would seem that, even 
among savage animals, the life of the 
young wild goose is singularly free from 
the fear which we have attributed to the 
birds while watching their winter life, 
when the hand of every man and boy is 
against them. 

The conduct of the goslings when dis- 
turbed tells the same wholesome story. 
On the first warning from the old birds 
they go quietly ashore and hide, trusting 
to the wet moss and the bottomless mud 
about their hiding place to shield them 
from any large enemy, and confident in 
their parents’ courage and strength to 
save them from lesser prowlers. Even 
after they can fly well the young birds 
seldom take to water, except it be the 
open ocean or a great lake, but will light 
in the nearest grass or underbrush and 
hide instantly. Watching the young 
birds’ flight you may go straight to the 
spot where they alight and there find 
them, if your eyes are keen enough, for 
they are hard to find even when under 
your very feet. They hide with all the 
cunning of a black duck, and generally 
the only way to detect them is by their 
eyes, shining steadily, like jewels, among 
the roots and grasses. And when you 
uncover them at last they lose all fear, 
like little fawns, in a bright curiosity to 
know all about the strange animal that 
has come gently to pet and feed them. 

The rarest experience of all was to 
crawl near and watch the flock when 
they were entirely unconscious of your 
presence. In the morning you would see 
them start out across the barrens to feed, 
and would notice the beginning of that 


wedge formation with which they make 


all their long migrations. The mother 
would walk at the head; and strung out 
and back on either side of her, like a 
broad arrow head, would come the young 
birds, walking straight ahead in parallel 
courses, and with a space of a couple of 
feet on either side of each gosling as 
his own foraging grounds. So they 
would cover a broad strip of the bar- 
rens, moving forward in a straight line 
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and finding every tender bit of grass and 
every cluster of berries in their course. 
But whenever the mother or one of the 
goslings came upon tender grass, or ber- 
ties in abundance, or a bed of the de- 
licious bake apples, the whole wedge 
would waver and break, and all you 
would see would be a hopping, hurrying 
mass of fuzzy bodies, cheeping, whis- 
tling, scurrying about lest they should 
miss the best morsels, and honk-honking 
their satisfaction as they gobbled down 
the rich abundance. Then the wedge 
would slowly form again, and they would 
start off in eager search of another find. 

It was very noticeable that, in leaving 
the little pond and crossing ground that 
had already been gleaned, or wherever 
there was any alarm, or treacherous 
ground to be crossed, the goslings made 
no attempt at wedge formation, but clus- 
tered together and followed carefully the 
steps of the mother bird, or else stood 
perfectly still until she called them on. 
The wedge seemed to be used to cover 
thoroly a new piece of ground, where 
each might have his own territory, and 
where every young bird could have plain 
sight of the leader as they moved on- 
ward. Possibly, also, there was a definite 
training here for the wedge flight to 
which all geese must sooner or later be 
accustomed. 

Wherever the geese went, whether 
questing for berries, or preening their 
feathers, or gathering with a multitude 
of their fellows on the open ocean, they 
were forever gabbling. Only the imni:- 
diate presence of danger kept them for 
a moment silent; and I found myself 
often wondering whether the astonishing 
gamut of sounds has any fixed and 
definite meaning. Aside from this ques- 
tion of communication, the voice of a 
goose, ranging from the sleepy twilight 
whistlings and cheepings to the deep 
brazen roar, like the clang of a Chinese 
war gong, with which he voices his de- 
fiance on land or shouts aloud to the 
spring from the high heavens, is perhaps 
the most marvelous in all nature. Tho 
the voice have no musical quality, yet for 
a certain barbaric, martial clangor it has 
no equal ; and if Rome were indeed saved 
by its geese, I can fancy that every 
Roman soldier, when he heard the wild 
midnight alarm, jumped for his weapons 
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as if a bugle had called him. Here on the 
lonely barren I could at times hardly 
locate the gentle sounds, tho half a dozen 
geese were gabbling within twenty yards 
of my hiding; while in the spring the 
same flock, passing overhead at an enor- 
mous altitude, would rouse every lagging 
goose and stir the heart of every man 
within five miles of the thrilling jubilate. 

How nature can put so much power 
into so small a compass is one of the 
mysteries. Nothing in man’s inventions 
(unless it be a huge affair of a steam fog- 
horn) and perhaps nothing else in the 
throat of an animal can begin to ,equal 
the carrying and penetrating power of 
the wild goose honk. I have often tried 
to estimate the distance at which it can 
be plainly heard; but all such estimates 
are largely guesswork. Once, when I 
heard a flock of geese on the open ocean, 
their distance, as estimated by a shoal and 
buoy, was a full three miles. Another 
time I had a chance to compare them 
with a bull moose, whose voice is a 
grunting roar that startles the woods like 
a gunshot. I was calling from a lake, 
one night, when a bull moose answered 
very faintly from the mountain side be- 
hind me. It was a perfectly still night, 
with moist air in which sounds carry 
perfectly, and as I called I could trace 
the huge brute’s course as he came down 
the mountain, the roars growing heavier 
and heavier till with a terrific crash he 
broke out on the open shore. From 
.three to four miles was the estimated dis- 
tance at which I first heard him; tho he 
had probably come from farther away, 
his keen ears having heard the rolling 
bellow of my birch bark trumpet. A few 
days later a flock of wild geese passed 
over the same lake, flying very high, on 
their southern migration; and I heard 
plainly the leader’s deep honk and the 
flock’s cackling answer after they had 
passed over and beyond the same moun- 
tain, at a distance much greater than that 
from which I had first heard the big 
bull’s answer. 

When the young birds were well 
grown they deserted the little flashlets 
and the lonely marshes where they were 
born, and the parents led them to the 
shallow bays and inlets of the ocean, 
where the scattered families gradually 
united into immense flocks. The family 
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ties were still strong and would remain 
unbroken thru the winter, each pair of 
old geese leading and guiding its own 
family group in all their flights and feed- 
ing. In the morning the great flock 
would scatter widely, the families going 
away separately, some to explore the 
shallows and inlets of Pistolet Bay, oth- 
ers flying overland to the ponds and bar- 
rens where they were bred; but in the 
afternoon the scattered flocks would re- 
turn and reunite, playing and honking to- 
gether, in obedience to their social in- 
stinct—which is very strong among the 
geese, as among the caribou of the same 
great barrens. 

It must be remembered that, of these 
great flocks, at least four-fifths of the 
birds were younglings, which had never 
been away from the little ponds where 
they were born, and which knew noth- 
ing whatever of the world or of the great 
southern flight that awaited them; while 
the other fifth were wise old birds that 
had made the journey, some once, some 
thirty or forty times. These old birds, 
therefore, might reasonably be expected 
to have some thought for the change that 
must speedily take place in the life of 
the goslings, over which they had 
watched so carefully ; and it was but an- 
other small step to see in their methods 
of play and flight a direct preparation for 
what was to follow. The casual observer, 
stumbling upon one of these great flocks 
and seeing them straggle off in alarm, 
and then never seeing them again nor 
thinking about them, might comfortably 
and thoughtlessly attribute everything in 
their movement to blind chance and in- 
stinct; but one who had watched over 
them for weeks, and who remembered 
the marvelous intelligence and teachable- 
ness for which the wild goose is noted, 
was forced to see in all their movements 
the glimmerings, at least, of an intelli- 
gent purpose, the extent of which was 


‘probably even greater than he dared to 


surmise. 

First, in the matter of their play, I 
would lie for hours behind a screen of 
evergreen, watching a great flock thru 
my glasses and noting every movement. 
At first the families would hold apart, 
like young caribou which are brought for 
the first time out of the woodsy solitude, 
where they are born, to the open barrens 
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where hundreds of their kind are congre- 
gating. Gradually they would mingle, 
raising their wings in the sea fowls’ sal- 
utation, honking and playing together, 
till a score of families had drawn to- 
gether in a close flock. If at the outer 
edges a sharp ha-unk! of alarm was 
raised, only the nearest geése, and some- 
times apparently only the family of the 
watchman, would pay attention to it. If 
the alarm were genuine the flock scat- 
tered raggedly, the families rising at dif- 
ferent times, and each pair of parent 
birds leading away its own goslings. 
Gradually all that was changed ; the first 
alarm note was heeded by every goose, 
no matter who uttered it; the flight be- 
came regular, till at the end of the sea- 
son the flock would rise almost as one 
bird and follow the same leader down to 
the bay, instead of scattering in twenty 
different directions. 

In the flight itself were a score of 
things to fill one with surprise and won- 
der ; for flying seems to be an art and a 
delight to the wild goose, as it is to the 
eagle, and the young birds learn it slow- 
ly. First there was the wonderful 
spiral descent from the hights—one of 
the rarest and most impressive sights in 
animate nature—which I have described 
elsewhere. A great wedge of birds 
would come winging high over the lake, 
talking volubly to each other, as geese 
are forever doing in their journeyings 
over strange territory. Suddenly above 
the clamor would sound a peremptory 
honk. All the talking would cease in- 
stantly, the wedge would break into two 
parts, the sides swing together in a sin- 
gle long line, and down they would 
come, one after another, as if gliding 
down an invisible winding staircase, in 
perfect order and in perfect silence. 

I have learned since, in watching geese 
in many places, that this flight is never 
used when the birds go out to feed or 
when they swing to the decoys, but only 
when they return well fed and contented 
to their night’s lodging place. In the far 
North, where I saw it but a few rare 
times, it seems to be a kind of practice 
drill, with the object of enabling the 
young birds to come down safely from a 
vast hight to a little wooded pond, where 
a direct descent in a long slanting line 
would be almost impossible on account 


of the trees in the way. Like the wild 
geese, Hukween the loon almost inva- 
riably comes down to a little pond in a 
spiral, and uses the long, gentle incline 
only when the waters are wide enough 
to enable him to come down in this way 
without hitting the trees on the shore. 
Since the Canada geese are mostly raise, 
in the open barren lands, where there are 
only a few stunted trees near the nest- 
ing places and where such a flight is en- 
tirely unnecessary, it is at least possible 
that the old birds train the young to this 
flight to prepare them for the halting 
places on their southern migration. 

Scarcely less impressive than the won- 
derful spiral of the Canada goose, when 
he winds slowly down the invisible stair- 
case of the winds, is another descent—a 
slow, majestic settling downward in per- 
fect column, like the fall of a feather in 
its airy lightness. At sight of the pond 
in which they are to rest the leader honks 
sharply and the whole flock swings into 
line behind him. Then with every wing 
set at the same angle the column slants 
downward, slowly, gently, silently, bend- 
ing to their rest with indescribable grace. 
When the drooping feet touch the water 
at last the stiffened muscles relax, and 
the broad wings sweep them gently over 
the surface for an instant, till all mo- 
mentum is stilled ; and then, with a touch 
like a kiss, the broad gray breasts settle 
into the blue waters. An instant later 
they have swung into a close group, 
watching intently to see that the flight is 
ended and the waters safe, then they turn 
away, honking gladly to their bathing 
and preening. 

Much more stirring is the descent of 
another and smaller goose, in which wild 
hilarity seems to break loose all at once 
in the solemn flock. On approaching a 
pond the leader, instead of lowering his 
flight, will often call them up to an enor- 
mous hight, where they circle silently for 
a moment over the water, as if measur- 
ing the plunge. Again the sharp signal 
of the leader, and pandemonium breaks 
suddenly loose, just as a lot of orderly 
boys break and tumble over the school- 
house steps at recess time. Down they 
come, no orderly, majestic descent this 
time, but a madcap rout that makes you 
catch breath in astonishment. Whirling, 
diving, plunging, down they come, som- 
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ersaulting with ten times the -velocity 
and abandon of a flock of tumbler 
pigeons, and honking to break their 
throats. The glorious rush and tumble 
of it all makes you want to jump up and 
fling away your hat and just yell. Near 
the water the great wings suddenly 
spread and set; the clamor ceases; the 
wild birds circle into orderly line, and 
then throwing up wings and breasts 
against the air they stop flight in an in- 
stant and drop quietly and silently into 
the water. 

One thing forced itself gradually upon 
my attention as I watched these interest- 
ing birds in their own domain, and that 
is that the flight of the young geese is 
directed continually, and perhaps con- 
sciously, by the old birds to future needs 
of which the young know absolutely 
nothing. From the moment they begin 
to use their wings, first in short, scram- 
bling flights, then to new ponds and feed- 
ing grounds which the old gander has 
discovered for them, then to the ocean 
and back again, and then the rising 
against the wind, and the spiral descent, 
and the disciplined wedge flight with his 
fellows—in all these things the gosling 
was being prepared by Waptonk and his 
mate for the great migration that was 
speedily to follow. 

The next question, a great and open 
‘one, was the question of instinct and 
migration. That Waptonk — should 
migrate southward in the fall is simple 
enough, being a case of necessity; but 
why he should leave a land of plenty and 
quiet in the South, in the days when 
there were no men to bother him, and 
seek the cold, bare hospitality of the 
North to rear his young, is still the. un- 
answered question. At present it is sim- 
ply a case of habit, repeated and 
strengthened year after year; but how 
the habit first began and gained such in- 
creasing hold upon them is one of the 
mysteries. And the scientists seem just 
as far from an answer, and differ quite 
as widely among themselves as the plain 
bird lovers. 

Whether the goslings, left entirely to 
themselves, would ever migrate, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Here and there, in the 


scattered fishing villages on the wild 
coasts, I would find a flock of the birds 
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that had been hatched under a domestic 
fowl from the wild eggs, or that had 
been caught young and brought alive to 
the village. So far as I could discover, 
from my own observation and from ques- 
tioning their owners, these pure wild 
birds showed no instinct whatever to 
migrate at any season. 

Occasionally, indeed, they would roam 
away and try to make their way back 
over the hills and barrens to the flashlets 
where they were born. If a passing flock 
called to thém overhead, whether the 
flock were going south or north, or sim- 
ply out to the shoals to feed, the young 
birds, like domestic geese, would call 
back and stretch their wings to follow. 
But aside from this purely social excite- 
ment I saw no evidence, and found none, 
tho I hunted diligently for it, to show 
that the young goose had any inborn ten- 
dency to drive them either south or 
north. 

The social impulse, therefore, the ten- 
dency under excitement which draws a 
creature to his own kind, may alto- 
gether account for Waptonk’s migra- 
tion, and perhaps for that of all other 
young birds. A thrush in a cage grows 
uneasy and excited at the call of a num- 
ber of his free fellows at any season. An 
old horse shut up in a stable yard kicks 
up his dull heels and gallops stiffly along 
the wall when a troop of cavalry horses 
pass along the road before him. A man 
standing at the window feels stirring 
within him the impulse, which his child 
obeys hilariously, to go down and join a 
moving procession. Beast calls to beast, 
and bird to bird, and man to man, the 
free to the slave, to come out and be free 
with his fellows. So the question arises 
whether the simple social instinct be not 


_ enough to account for the whole phe- 


nomenon of migration. That, of course, 
does not consider the origin of the habit, 
which may be sought for in geological 
changes on the earth’s surface; but it 
simplifies enormously our thought of the 
flocks that call to us from the high 
heavens every fall and spring time. The 
old birds are obeying a lifelong habit, 
copied, as most habits are, from their 
elders ; the young birds are simply going 
where the others go, and following their 
leaders as they were trained to do. 

StamForpD, Conn, 
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A Herd of Catalo. 


They Have Lived for Thirty Days on This Sterile Prairie Rooting Through the Snow 


a Foot Deep for All They Had to Eat. 


ESS than a score, and a half years 
L ago there roamed over the Amer- 
ican continent millions of big 
game—a great source of meat supply, 
now sadly missed. The area comprised 
a vast empire of itself, bordered on the 
east by the Mississippi River, on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean, on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico, and on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean. 

The greatest and most numerous of 
these animals were the bison, or what are 
commonly called buffalo. These, as 
nearly as can be computed, numbered 
fully fifteen million. The antelope came 
next in number, about ten million. The 
different species. of deer were next, seven 
million; the wapiti, or elk, numbered 
about five million ; mountain sheep, about 
one million; while on the barren lands 
of Canada, which are beyond the limit of 
the white man’s hunting ground, the 
caribou, or reindeer, roamed in millions, 
probably ten million; while the moose 
might be reckoned at two million, and 
mountain goats at one-half million, 
bringing the total to nearly fifty million. 

These animals properly belonged to 
the Indians, who at that time probably 
did not number more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand. By an equal dy 


vision among them each would have 
had about two hundred animals. If the 
wealth of these Indians had been com- 
puted by flocks and herds they would 
have been the richest people on the face 
of the earth, but if computed by the same 
rule today they would be the poorest of . 
God’s creation. 

Roughly calculating, the bison have 
been reduced in number until there are 
only about fifteen hundred left ; the ante- 
lope to about eight thousand ; the deer to 
about twenty thousand; the elk to forty 
thousand; the moose to ten thousand; 
sheep to five thousand, and goats to four 
thousand, or an aggregate of about 
eighty-five thousand. 

Of this number, nearly one-half are in 
the Yellowstone National Park, and be- 
long to the people of the United States. 
Leaving about forty-two thousand to the 
mercy of over one hundred million peo- 
ple, as Canada must be reckoned in, and 
with the terrible destructive firearms 
now in use, how long will it be before 
there are no animals left, except those 
in the Yellowstone and in private parks? 

The only salvation for the perpetuation 
of all our game is national parks and 
private preserves, for these are the only 
places where game is immune from the 
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paleface’s deadly weapon. To be sure, 
these figures are only approximate, and 
may be too low or too high, but they 
serve to illustrate an approaching na- 
tional calamity. 

Having been active among the wild 
animals of North America all my life, 
and especially in the domain alluded to, 
I feel competent to submit the above fig- 
ures. 

The most desolate, barren and sterile 
part of the big game region of the 
United States is the Yellowstone, espe- 
cially in the winter, which lasts about 
eight months of the year. Snow lies over 
nineteen-twentieths of this area, on an 
average of from three to six feet deep, 
and the thermometer registers often 
sixty below zero. The most surprising 
thing is that the animals who live there 
survive at all. It proves beyond a doubt 
that nature has made them perfect to 
their environments. If these animals in 
the park had but the protection from 
man they rightfully should their number 
would be doubled every three years. 
They would soon invade the adjacent 
country and furnish meat. supplies for 
the inhabitants. If the mountain lion 
and coyote were exterminated the result- 
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ing increase would soon be perceptible. 
The lion should be killed, if for no other 
reason than to protect the last herd of 
wild buffalo in the United States, which 
have fled to the-almost impenetrable fast- 
nesses of the mountains in the park. 
Here the young calves are born each 
year, only to fall prey to their enemy, the 
lion, who feasts upon their delicate car- 
casses. 

While game warden of the park I suc- 
ceeded in saving three of the calves of 
the wild herd. Today they are the gen- 
tlest of the domesticated herd in the 
park. They are two bulls and one 
heifer. The capturing of these animals 
was a most fortunate thing, as it brings 
into the herd a strain of blood of no akin 
to any in captivity. In order to save 
these animals almost superhuman efforts 
were used, as these calves were born 
fully sixty miles from the headquarters 
of the park employees, and at the time of 
year when there was from three to five 
feet of snow most of the way. It was 
impossible to reach their haunts except 
on skees, or snowshoes, and the snow 
was so soft and slushy it adhered to ev- 
erything it touched. 

On April 6th, 1903, with two scouts, I 
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Domesticated Herd of Buffalo,in the Yellowstone Park. 
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started for the haunts of the buffalo. The 
first day we made only eleven miles, and 
camped that night in an old, abandoned 
cabin, without bedding, and as the ther- 
mometer was probably about ten above 
zero we suffered from the cold. There 
were a few crackers and a little corned 
beef stored away in a box, so we consid- 
ered ourselves fortunate indeed. The 
next day we made nine miles,and put up 
at the Norris Station, where soldiers stay 
during the winter. The third day we 
came to the Grand Canyon thru a blind- 
ing snow storm, where we found the sol- 
dier boys delighted to see us. The 
fourth day took us to the Yellowstone 
Lake Station, a distance of sixteen miles, 
and on the fifth day we reached the hab- 
itat of the buffalo, thirteen miles away, 
on the Pelican River. 

The snow was about three feet deep 
on an average and the thermometer reg- 
istered about twelve above zero when we 
left the soldiers’ quarters. The worst 
feature about the journey that day was 
to cross the Pelican River. The warm 
days prior to our arrival had caused the 
ice to break, and the river was fifty feet 
wide on an average. There were sev- 
eral wide places where it was swift, but 
only about two feet deep, so we con- 
cluded to divest ourselves of our shoes 
and stockings, roll our trousers up, as 
little boys do, and plunge into the icy 
cold water, where the floating slush ice 
came thick and fast. It must be remem- 
bered that to remove our shoes it was 
necessary to sit on a bank of snow, three 
feet deep, and when we clambered up the 
opposite bank there was no less snow, 
nor was it any warmer than that on the 
other side, as we were traveling north- 
ward. 

Carrying our skees, shoes and other 
paraphernalia we managed to wade thru, 
and that night we reached a hut which 
had been built for just such emergencies 
as this. A few quilts and plenty of straw 
had been provided, also crackers, canned 
pork and beans, so we felt quite elated 
to be able to take a good rest. The next 
morning, by using our field glasses, we 
discovered a herd of buffalo, fifteen 
cows and two bulls, about three miles to 
the eastward. By making a long circuit 
we came within a quarter of a mile of 
them, and endeavored to see if there 
were any calves with them, They were 
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so on the alert, however, that our pres- 
ence was discovered and they dashed 
away at full speed, going directly toward 
our cabin. They finally halted in a deep 
valley, not to exceed one-half mile from 
the cabin, and we saw that there were 
three calves with them. 

The day was warm, and traveling on 
the skees was exceedingly arduous, so 
we slipped around them and reached our 
quarters without again disturbing them. 
The next morning we were up and out 
at four o’clock, and made arrangements 
to make a raid on the calves, knowing, as 
we did, that, as the night was cold, the 
skees would glide easily and noiselessly 
over the hard snow. 

At daylight we looked into the valley, 
but the herd had fled. Their tracks indi- 
cated that they had gone toward the 
neighborhood where we had first located 
them. I stationed one scout half way up 
the mountain just above their trail, and 
instructed him, if the herd came up again, 
to descend with all speed and place him- 
self between the herd and the calves, 
which would be sure to be behind. I 
knew that the calves could not break a 
trail for themselves, and, by standing in 
the trail of the old ones, he would cut the 
little fellows from the herd. 

I had not expected that the little ras- 
cals would attempt to “butt” the scout 
out of the. trail, which was about three 
feet deep and two feet wide, or I would 
have told him not to attempt to lay hands 
on them, but just to keep them back until 
the old ones were out of hearing dis- 
tance, or their bleating would bring an 
avalanche of horns upon him. 

I went a mile northward, and stationed 
myself so as not to allow them to go up 
the river, as I knew they would do to 
avoid the deep snow. I felt sure that by 
firing a revolver it would turn them 
down the river and send them near Scout 
Holt. The other scout, Morrison, was 
sent on their tracks to start them going. 
It was perhaps an hour after we had 
parted that I heard a revolver report in 
the direction taken by Scout Morrison, 
and presently down came the herd, with 
four calves tagging along behind. When 
they saw me they shied off, and took the 
trail down the river, as desired, and as 
they passed the base of the steep moun- 
tain Scout Holt went down upon the 
herd like a bald eagle after a rabbit. He 
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was an expert on skees, and soon landed 
in front of the calves. But. the little 
brutes plunged right at him, and, unfor- 
tunately, he grabbed them both; as ex- 
pected, they bawled right lustily, and 
back came their mothers in a great fury. 

There was only one thing to do, and 
that was to get out of the trail with all 
expediency, which Holt immediately did, 
and as soon as the old ones saw that their 
little ones were free they wheeled and 
followed the herd, with the calves at 
their heels. But Holt was game, and the 
gait he took up over the hills and down 
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an innovation, but being intelligent and 
obedient creatures they soon trotted off 
like well broken horses. We were off 
the next morning at the break of. day, so 
as to take advantage of the crusted snow. 
As the night had been severely cold 
crossing the river again was terrible 
work, as it required several trips across, 
for we had to carry the calves and the 
sled in our arms. 

By eleven o'clock, the day after the 
calves were captured, we had them at the 
Lake Station, where there were some do- 
mestic calves and their mothers. Here 














A Team of Buffalo Calves Broken to Harness by Ernest Harold Baynes at the Corbin Reservation, Meriden, N. H. 


the valleys was one not known to even 
the Norwegians themselves, who are the 
most expert snowshoers in the world. 
He soon headed off a calf which had 
dropped so far behind that its bleating 
could not be heard, and quickly had it 
tied and was off after another one, which 
he overtook after a long chase. The 
next consideration was how to get them 
to some place where they could be cared 
for. 

It was impossible to carry them, so I 
ripped up some “gunny” sacks and made 
a harness for the three lidn hounds which 
I had allowed to follow me on the trip. 
The dogs had never been in harness be- 
fore, and were much surprised at such 





the little fellows were given their first 
lesson in domestication. One of them 
was very greedy and gorged himself un- 
til he came near dying, but they both 
pulled thru and are now fine specimens. 

During the trip I became totally blind 
from the snow, and for six days was 
obliged to employ one of the soldiers to 
care for me, as I was unable even to feed 
myself. 

We read of the shepherd who was not 
content with the ninety and nine, but 
went on the mountains thru rain and 
snow to find the sheep which was lost, 
but I dare say he did not travel so far 
nor cross mountains so “cold and bare” 
as did our little party to rescue the last 

















calves, and thus rekindle the last spark 
of a dying race. 

I wonder how many people have ever 
considered the bison and all their pecul- 
iarities. Nature has brought them along 
thru untold ages and fitted them to their 
environments. 

No howling blizzard or scorching 
sirocco can molest them; the pelting 
storms cover up their provender, yet they 
root like swine thru the snow and ice, 
and are happy with the food they find. 
If they fail to secure food, for even 
weeks at a time, they are not alarmed, 
as they draw sustenance from their 
great humps, nature’s' own provision for 
times of famine, given alike to the camel, 
Persian sheep and bison, proving that 
she meant them to populate the desert 
and waste places. 

The buffalo never destroys a blade of 
grass unnecessarily, as he travels in 
single file, stepping in the exact foot- 
prints of his compeers., If he is a bene- 
factor, who causes two blades of grass 
to grow where one has previously grown, 
how much more is a buffalo a benefactor 
when he preserves thousands of blades 
by his wonderful intelligence? 

Being cognizant of these facts, and 
having lost two-thirds of my domestic 
calves by a severe blizzard during the 
winter of 1885-6, I determined to engraft 
this blood of a hardy race upon our do- 
mestic cattle, and secure, if possible, all 
the hardiness and good sense of the buf- 
falo and the mild disposition of our na- 
tive cattle. This I ardently endeavored 
to do, following the experiment thru dis- 
couragement and failure, encouragement 
and success, for twenty years; and now 
I have far exceeded my most sanguine 
hepes. The new animal I called the cat- 
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alo; cat for the first letters of cattle and 
alo the last letters of buffalo. To be 
sure, it cost me a fortune to accomplish 
this, as it has all others who have tried 
it. Like: them, I met with many re- 
verses ; but the more obstacles, the harder 
I fought, until, partly by persistent ef- 
fort and partly by accident, I passed be- 
yond the possibility of failure. Our cat- 
alo company now have sixty head of 
magnificent animals; many of the cows 
weigh over a ton, and their meat is far 
more desirable than the choicest beef, 
while their robes are so much more val- 
uable than the robes of the buffalo, that 
they cannot be mentioned in the sam- 
breath. I have refused as much as $1,200 
for one robe. All this, no doubt, sounds 
incredible, but it is, nevertheless, a fact. 
The catalo utilize the most sterile regions 
of the West and Northwest, and do not 
need either artificial food or shelter. 
They are surely destined to be of great 
value, for there are yet over six hundred 
million acres of unclaimed Government 
land, so sterile that domesticated ani- 
mals cannot utilize it, but sufficiently fer- 
tile to provide a living for the catalo. 

To my mind, Alaska would be an ideal 
home for this wonderful hybrid. How- 
ever, I would not encourage any one 
without an intimate knowledge, to at- 
tempt the propagation of this new breed 
of cattle, for failure is pretty sure to re- 
sult. 

I am still testing my knowledge and 
methods, and in due time they will be 
given to the people thru the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington, who 
have provided me with a suitable range 
in Arizona, where I am now testing all 
grades of catalo, and am experimenting 
in the hybridization of other animals. 


YELLOwsToNE NATIONAL ParK. 








Meat from a catalo cow which never tasted of food provided by the hand of man. During the winter this cow 


rooted over a month thru the snow q foot deep for every spear of grass she obtained, 





























LOOKING BACKWARD 





[During Whittier’s residence in Philadelphia, 1838-1840, a 
young lady friend, of that city, herself the writer of pleasing verse, 
Miss Elizabeth Nicholson, began a manuscript collection of his 
poems, including literally everything he had published at that time. 
This collection also included many sportive and satirical verses, 
never published, but circulated among his friends. She was helped 
in securing his earliest work, his boyish poems, by Mr. Whittier’s 
sister Elizabeth, who spent some months in Philadelphia, while 
he was editing the Pennsylvania Freeman. While the collection 
was making Whittier was not aware of it, and gave no help. He 
was naturally annoyed when a handsomely bound volume of neat 
manuscript was handed him with a request that he would write 
a preface for it. He had hoped that the “vain dreams and follies 
of his early times” had been consigned to oblivion, and did not 
relish the raising of their ghosts while he was engaged in serious 
work. But as it was in manuscript only, and for the perusal of 
intimate friends, he consented to furnish the desired preface, with 
the result given below. The lines have a value as showing the 
attitude of the poet in middle life toward the less unselfish ambi- 
tions of his youth. The unique volume referred to, with its intro- 
duction in Whittier’s handwriting, is now in the possession of Miss 
Nicholson’s relatives. 

S. T. Pickard] 


a} INS of my luckless boyhood! Ghosts of rhymes! 
Vain dreams and follies of my early times! 

Fruits of brief respite from the student's lore, 

Or conned at intervals of labor o'er 

When stretched at ease where oaken shadows lay, 
And the stream winded at my feet away; 

The unconscious ox that panted at my side, 

The dog that fondly his young master eyed, 

| And, on the boughs above, the forest bird 

Alone rude snatches of their measure heard,— 

Or uttered when the world’s enchantment first 
On dazzled eye or kindling spirit burst; 

When flattery’s voice in woman's gentlest tone 
Woke thoughts and feelings heretofore unknown; 
When halls where wealth and beauty, wit and mirth, 
And taste refined, and eloquence and worth 

Felt and diffused the intellect's high joy, 

Opened to welcome even a rustic boy; 

Or where ambition’s lip of flame and fear 

Burned like the Tempter's at my listening ear, 
And a proud spirit, hidden deep and long, 

Rose up for strife, stern, resolute and strong, 
Conscious of power, and proudly looking up 

\ To the high places of the land with hope. 














The idle dreams of the enthusiast boy, 
Imagination’s sorrow and its joy— 

Woes upon paper, misery in reams, 

/ Distress in albums, and despair in dreams— 


The dim world of the ideal—all the vain 

















And shadowy tribulation of the brain— 
The Berkleyism of Poetry, which sees 
The real a dream, and dreams realities— 
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Thoughts born of feelings now disowned and spurned, 


Breathings of hopes for which my spirit yearned— 
Ilook upon ye with no kindly gaze— 

Ye bell wisalinnene of my boyish days! 

I love not now, with manhood's soberer eye 
To read the lesson of your vanity. 

Record of time misspent, of mind abused, 
Of God-given powers in folly's service used! 


Oh for the power to dedicate anew 
Heart, soul and spirit to the right and true— 
To offer up on Duty’s holy shrine 
The morning incense of a heart like mine! 
But vain the wish! Let the time past suffice 
For idle thoughts and worse than vanities. 
Thy will, Oh Father! hath it not been shown’? 
Thy gentle teachings have they not been known? 
Have I not heard amid life’s stormy din 
The voice of bland entreaty entering in, 
When midst my selfish aims of power and fame. 
The mournful sighing of the captive came, 
. And a proud heart thru all its triple steel 
Melted at others’ woe, and learned to feel” 
Oh for Thine aid to bend anew the knee, 
And turn my spirit wholly unto Thee; 
To give up all—nay cease to claim as mine 
In pride of heart, powers which alone are Thine; 
To Thee the abused and wasted gifts restore, 
Nor dare abuse Thy holy bounty more! 


And thou whose partial hand hath kindly penned 
These frail and wayside offerings of a friend— 
Who, cold and calm in outward seeming, yet 
Hath never learned a kindness to forget— 

Thou unto whom is given that gift of mind 
Which, pure itself, delighteth still to find 

Beauty in all things, anxious to make known 
Another's gifts, while careless of thine own— 


Forgive me, if in gazing coolly now, 


With manhood's cautious eye and thought-worn brow, 


Even with a grateful sense of secret gladness, 
There blends the shadow of regretful sadness. 


Philadelphia Nov. 5th, 1840 











Popular Aeronautic Sports 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


66 ET me go up in the balloon. I’m 

L eighty-two, and I want to make 

an ascension before I die, for 

I know it will be a common sport when 
my grandchildren grow up.” 

Thus begged an old farmer of Charles 
Levee after his first successful ascension 
at West Point in the French balloon, 
“L’Allouette,” undér the auspices of the 
Aero Club of America. 

“Can a woman go up in the balloon 


Shoals of letters and telegrams have 
ever since been pouring in, some asking 
foolish questions, others proposing sug- 
gestions, and a few pertinently offering 
money for the furtherance of the pres- 
ent movement to make aeronautic sports 
popular. One millionaire discoursed 
thus to his son after reading the account 
of the ascension: 

“There, my son, is the opportunity 
for you. Drop your automobile and au- 
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Po 9 , Levee’s First Ascent at West Point. . 


and come down safely?” wrote an enter- 
prising woman, adding with commend- 
able caution: “If so, I should like to 
make the next ascension with you.” 

“How much can you make a navigable 
balloon for? Telegraph at my expense.” 
This query and command came in hot 
haste, after the ascension, to the Aero 
Club from a millionaire sport. Another 
equally to the point said: “Name your 
price for ‘L’Allouette.’ Also for the 
aéronaut.” 
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to-boats, and go in for’ airships and 
balloons. It’s the coming sport. An- 
ticipate it, and get in on the ground 
floor. It’s the new things that always 
pay. The old things are already monop- 
olized. Put your money in the manu- 
facture of airships, balloons and flying 
machines. Within a year or two you 
will find the wealthy eager to buy them. 
It’s a new sensation that stirs the slug- 
gish blood of your blasé millionaire, this 
navigating the air. If I was a young 





























man‘I’d go heart and soul into this busi- 
ness.” 

A. long-haired inventor, armed with 
patents, patents applied for, and patents 
refused, walked into the charmed circle 
of the Aero Club, and securing the at- 
tentive ear of one of its members, opened 
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They cover the technical points of Pro- 
fessor Bell’s tetrahedral. kite and include 
the mechanical perfections of Kimball’s 
heliocoptere. A machine built accord- 
ing to these designs and protected by 
these patents would have all the buoy- 
ancy of Ludlow’s combined box kite and 
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Prominent Members of the Aero Club. Right to Left: 
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Third f rom End, Count De la Vaux, Cortlandt 
"M. Herring. 
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Fields Bishop, Hawley, Augustus Post, Levee and A. 


up a stream of talk that:could not be 
easily checked. 

“Here, sir, awe@he patents which cover 
everything worth having in airships,” he 
said. “I have worked out the inventions 
in my laboratory until they are perfect. 
They combine all the merits of Lang- 
ley’s motor-driven aeroplane with. the 
best points of Lilienthal’s aerodrome. 


aeroplane and be as easily ‘controlled as 
Myer’s electrical torpedo. Santos-Du- 


mont’s airships are antiquated inventions 
compared to the model I have under my 
arm... The apparatus is.so perfect, that 
it can float and soar like a birdy dive like 
a fish, and fly as the frigate-bird ‘flies. 
It can glide with the zephyr and breast 
Rain and 


a tornado with equal ease. 
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storm, thunder and lightning, sunshine 
and gentle breezes would be equally 
futile in swaying it from its course. In 
this machine is wrapped up the fortunes 
of many, and the hopes of the millions.” 

All of which were offered for a few 
paltry thousands and an interest in the 
company organized to manufacture the 
airships. 
ed when his propositions were turned 
down. 

A score of letters addressed to suc- 
cessful aeroneautists ask for detailed ac- 
counts of their sensations. “Would it 
affect one with a weak heart?” queries 
one. “Do you get dizzy when you as- 
cend? Can you tell me whether the 
blood rushes to the heart or brain when 


The man appeared disappoint- _ 
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you reach.an altitude of a thousand feet : 
How high can a man ascend withou' 
suffering any unpleasantness in breath 
ing ?” 

There is little doubt in the minds of 
those best equipped for answering the 
question that aeronautic sports have en- 
tered upon a period of great popularity 
in this country. Said Cortlandt F: Bishop, 
president of the Aero Club of America, 
in an interview given to a representative 
of THE INDEPENDENT: 

“We are going ballooning this year, as they 
do in France, and Count Henri de la Vaulx, 
a very famous and successful French aero- 
naut, has come to this country to be our leader. 
We have established a station at Pittsfield, 


Mass., where balloons may be filled, and from 
that place throughout the summer there will 
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Dr. Thomas and Mrs. Thomas Standing Beside the Balloon Prior to [ts Inflation at Pittsfield, Mass. 
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be regular ascensions on Saturdays. Parties 
of four or five ladies or gentlemen of the 
club will arrange to be taken. up, and they 
can be followed by their automobiles so that 
when the balloon comes down to earth after 
the ascension the passengers can go their way 
in comfort. 

“Ballooning is now safe and comfortable. 
There are not so many accidents among its 
professors aS among a similar-number of auto- 
mobilists. And it is a most delightful sport! 
There is no reason why it.should not be as 
common here as it is in France. Even if the 
balloon bursts and the gas escapes, the huge 
bag acts as a parachute and lets the passengers 
down usually without any great shock. 

“Ballooning i tain to be very popular 
here when its better recognized. No 
other means o m is comparable with. it. 
The ascension ¥$"S0 easy and the party in the 
car slip along so gently. There is no rocking, 
no jarring. The balloonist is far from all 
the noises of the world, softly wafted. down 
the air currents, and all in the. sunlight like 
the fleecy clouds. Down below the pleasant 
country spreads with its rivers and hills and 
woods and fields, its roads and villages and 
big cities with their clouds of black smoke— 


Last Balloon Ascent at Pittsfield, Mass., April, i906. 









































. ove details moving in front and be- 
ind. 

“Up in your balloon you may picnic if you 
please. ' You may move about-in the car with- 
out fear of a fall, and while you are there at 
ease you may go.as.high.as your ambition de- 
sires, and change your direction by changing 
your air cufrent at different altitudes. If you 
keep your eyes inboard you have no sense of 
motion, yet by looking down you can see the 
world slipping away at a very fair.speed, per- 
haps twenty miles an hour, perhaps even 
faster. 

“The mission of the Aero Club just now is 
to popularize: ballooning for the pleasure it 
gives. Later we may transfer’ our: allegiance 
to the true airship when ‘the ‘right airship 
comes along—that is, .the airship that can 
carry passengers without treating them too 
disrespectfully. 

“A balloon trip, such as I have sketched. 
would probably cost $40 to $50 for a party of 
four or five, so it is not beyond the reach of 
those who travel in automobiles, while it has 
the great advantage that there are no farm 
wagons to dispute the way, no childreri to be 
run over, no barking dogs filling the air with 
hideous discord, and no country constables 
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and judges seeking monetary mollification for 
broken speed ordinances. 

“As to the airship which is to fly like a ° 
bird and carry passengers more swiftly than 
the express trains and as safely as the ocean 
steamers, there are several directions in which 


we are now looking with hope. The brothers 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, A. M. Herring 
and Peter Cooper Hewitt are all struggling 
with the problem of attaining aerial flight in- 
dependent of a gas bag. The Wrights have 
made some very marked successes.- In a re- 
cent report made by them to us, and supported 
by reputable witnesses, they show’ a steady 
advance in the efficiency of the man-carrying 
motor-flyer with which they are experiment- 
ing. In the flight of October 5th, 1905, the 
airship, under perfect control, flew 24 1-5 
miles in 38 minutes and 3 seconds, stopping 
“only because of exhaustion of fuel. In 160 
flights, during which they alternated, neither 
of these brothers received any serious injury. 
Every flight they made in 1905 was better than 
that which preceded, and if they make similar 


progress this year it will look as if they have 


— the problem. 

M. Herring and Peter Cooper Hewitt, 
of New York, also have airship secrets which 
they are guarding so carefully that we only 
know that they are working hopefully on the 
problem of true flight as distinguished from 
ballooning.” 

Physicians, too, are interested in the 
development of the new aerial sport. 
What effect will the air at different alti- 
tudes-have upon patients suffering from 
various diseases? Would it be possible to 
save. the life of one suffering from pul- 
monary troubles to send. him up in a bal- 
loon for a few hours each day where the 
air is dryer and more rarefied? Is it 
safe for any lover of the sport to make 
an ascension before. a medical examina- 
tion has been made of heart, lungs and 
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‘in taking up this.new sport. 





other vital organs? What relative pro- 
portion of our population can stand the 
rarefied atmosphere at one or. two thou- 
sand feet altitude without inducing symp- 
toms of vertigo, heart failure, lung 
stravation or congestion of some vital 
organ? 

The peculiar effect of atmospheric 
changes is sometimes inexplicable. There 
is the record of one woman who climbed 
the Alps with comfort and pleasure, but 
who upon making an ascension of a 
thousand feet in a balloon succumbed to 
nausea and dizziness, so that when she 
descended her life was saved with great 
difficulty. Another enterprising woman, 


‘ who had a perfect horror of high alti- 


tudes, was carried away in a runaway 
balloon against her wishes, reaching an 
extreme altitude of several thousand feet. 
Returning finally to earth, with, a smile 
on her lips, she said: 

“It was perfectly delicious! I never 
knew before what a good time the birds 
have. I wish—I almost wish I could be 
a bird.” 

Physical disability and mental tem- 
perament may. thus handicap some of us 
We may 
have the money and inclination to. study 
the world from an altitude of a few thou- 
sand feet, but nature, alas! has denied us 
that privilege. by virtue of physical disa- 
bilities. But that fact should not make 


us pessimists and influence us to view 
with disfavor the enjoyment of others 
more -liberally endowed. with health and 
strength. 


New Yor« City. 








Indian Woman and 
Baby. Taken in Mex- 
ico City, Mexico, . in 
too0s,, by Murray W. 

_ Ferris, New York. 



















Vacation 


at Home 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutHor oF “THe Country Home,” “Orp Farm Days,” Etc. 


result of a vacation 
conference was that 
we and company, that 
is my whole family, 
including two collies, 
lots of birds—prob- 
ably fifty nests full, 

- ° twenty”hives of bees 
and a yard full of fowls—not for- 
getting a noble horse and a. gen- 
erous cow, agreed that it would 
be folly, during the heated months, to 
leave our, retreat among the hills, and 
take a vacation rambling about the world 





' —at the mercy of hotels, cars, crowds 


and clerks. You never are made to feel 
your utter insignificance, and how little 
your pleasure concerns the rest of the 
world, so much as when you try to get 


your pleasure in competition with the va- 
cation crowd. Never does the world 
elbow so. impatiently ; and why shall we 
grumble? If we have a real country 
home what can be better during the heat- 
ed term? Here on one’s own acres one 
is somebody. The bees are working for 
him; the birds are singing for him; the 
hens are cackling over his eggs; the cow 
gives her milk to him; while ‘the collie 
shows her love for him, and will defend 
him against the world — without price. 
It is all beautiful. And when. the sun 
burns one may swing in his own ham- 
mock, hear his own brook ripple,.smell 
his own roses, and eat his own succotash 
and his own red astrachans. 

So it came about. We tapped our 
vests significantly, where the pocketbook 

















The Old Homestead.” 
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A Bit of Country Road. 


pads the. breast, and with a wink of self- 
satisfaction sat down to think it over. 
No, we will not. run ourselves to death 
for fun—not this summer. We will wait 
until next winter, and when these neigh- 
bors who are vacation hunting are shiv- 
ering and wasting coal we well go South 
and stay there till spring draws us home. 
We will eat oranges and. sweet potatoes 
and fresh vegetables in January. We 
will make garden in November; we will 
swim in our own lake in February; we 
will chaff the mocking birds while they 
are nest building in.March. We have no 
taste. for blizzards; and. zero has for us 
lost all its attractions. 

June 30th—the strawberries in our 
garden are about gone; but Harry is sure 
there are some knolls over by the Palmer 
woods where wild ones can be found. I 
should like .to renew those delicious 
sensations. of my boyhood; when we 
pulled stems of strawberries out of the 
grass, enough to fill a saucer for the lit- 
tle mother, and enough over for a short- 
cake. It was slow work, but it was an 
education. It taught us to see things, 
and we found pigeon berries, and little 
orchids, and many other things quite as 





beautiful as our huge roses and lilies, 
that fill our garden. The sun was just 
winking to us over Crow Hill. Every 
step was a delight; and let me tell you 
that the secret of enjoyment is getting it 
out of each step as you take it —.and 
don’t be longing for the goal. We came 
on a big patch of forget-me-nots in the 
first swale, while a little brook trickled 
and bubbled among the small boulders. 
We could see it down in the meadows, 
getting ready to join the big creek and 
help turn the mill. Then we climbed a 
beech crowned knoll, where we sat for 
awhile under the big, wide armed trees 
and planned an excursion, by and by, 
for the nuts that were forming little 
knots all over the limbs. Squirrels ran 


‘freely here and there, and I doubt not 


had the same antitipations of the future. 
In the hollow just d were big 
patches of mint, and walked thru 
them the odor was exceedingly pleasant. . 
We tucked sprigs of horse mint into. our 
pockets and crowded them down with 


‘spearmint. 


It was nine o’clock when we started 
for home. We had forgotten that it was 
Commencement day at the college on the 




















hill, and the bands were playing. The 
procession was forming; and the gowns 
were in line; vacation for the boys to- 
morrow. It was growing warm, but 
gentle breezes came soft and sweet over 
the hillsides, picking up along the way 
the odors from many gardens. They 
wrapped us in ozone; they whispered of 
those ’way back days, when we too 
marched, chock full. of learning (alas, 
there were. no gowns, then), and (alas, 
again) we.do not know half as much as 
then. But more delightful was it to go 
still farther back, when our. boy foot- 
prints trod these same. knolls, in these 
same mints and grasses, and carried ber- 
ries’ from the same virtles, with hearts that 
knew no burden. 

July 5th. We are picking currants to- 
day. The crop is fine. We sit on low 
stools, and most of the time in the shade. 
It is a wonderful thing, this bush loaded 
from tip to soil with crimson -berries— 
or white. (Mem.: both of them will 
make red jelly.) Of all fruits not any 
other links us more closely with our 
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ancestors. The currant bush always 
came on with pioneering Englishmen. 
After it got well planted about Plymouth 
the New Englander who set out to con- 
quer the continent always had this bush 
for company. _He brought with him into 
New York, no strawberries or raspber- 
ties, altho Ke’ found enough of them wild 
everywhere. About 1790 there was a 
string of gardens reaching on well to- 
ward Buffalo, and every one had currant 
bushes ; and besides this it had plums— 
the old English horse plums and_the lit- 
tle.damsons. Plum preserves was for 
company, but the currants were for ev- 
everyday home use. Green currant pies 
were delicious, made with maple sugar; 
for that was the sweetening that nature 
gave free of charge. Cherries and pears 
and apples came in afterward; but the 
blessed currant was ready to bear, and to 
feed the pioneer at: once. These are 
wonderfully improved sorts that we are 
growing now; and I have one new seed- 
ling that stands. seven feet high in the 
rows. No sitting down to pick them ; but 

















The Wood Brook. 
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the white grape is the best to eat out of 
hand and sweetest for the table. 

One in a while we pickers come on a 
raspberry bush that has ripe berries, and 
it is these early sorts that are most 
profitable. The price for small fruits is 
steadily going up year by year; and how- 
ever many new gardens you may plant 
you may be sure of a profitable market. 
So you see that, instead of spending 
money for the benefit of hotels and re- 
sorts we are having a good home time, 
and are adding not a little to our store. 
The facts are that the modern farmer 
can do nothing better than to have a 
small fruit garden alongside his corn 
field, to bring in ready profits, thru those 
months when general farming gives 
more work than wages. One acre of 
currants will give.as good returns finan- 
cially as five acres of corn or potatoes. 
A fresh barrel of sugar will be in de- 
mand, for the wise housekeeper does not 
let everything go to market. Every day 
there is an overflush that would be 
wasted but for the blessed tin can or 
the glass jar. When the picking is over 
with, and the last blackberry and plum 
gathered, the thrifty housewife shows 
you not less than one hundred cans of 
prevision and provision— comfort and 
food in one. , 

I had some pet chipmunks, whose 
home was in a stone wall behind my 
orchard. This morning I heard shots, 
and went quickly to prevent mischief; 
but I was too late. The beautiful crea- 
tures had died, to prevent some boys 
from “being wrapped up in cotton wool.” 
They were schoolboys, enjoying their 
Saturday holiday. I thought none too 
pleasantly of our President’s letter to 
General Wingate: “I am glad that you 
have installed in each of the high schools 
a target rifle practice, and are teach- 
ing the boys to shoot.” I am quite 
certain that this rifle practice: and the 
death of my chipmunks will -go a 
very short distance toward defending 
our country in time of war. In- 
deed, I am more than suspicious that 
it will go farther to provoke a war spirit 
and preserve the brute-force element in 
human nature. At any rate my pets are 
dead, and I am myself warlike. It was 


a brute force age that discovered its need 


of gentlemen; and it is more gentlemen 





that we still need. There is no mistak: 
in that word. It defined the Raleighs 
and the Harry Vanes; men capable oj 
stout deeds, inspired by loving kindness. 
It was this sort of spirit that begat sym- 
pathy for the under dog. It did not find 
pleasure in kicking him. It brought in 
the new age that has extended the Golden 
Rule to the slave and the Chinaman. The 
opposite spirit must not regain control in 
business, politics or pleasure. 

Instead of fitting your boy with gun 
and rod for his vacation let me suggest 
a safer plan; safer morally and man- 
fully. Give him a tutor as companion 
who is in love with nature, and set them 
loose on a botanical and entomological 
tramp... My word for it they will get 
more pleasure and something besides— 
that is strength of character. They will 
come back to you with companionship 
and warm hearts. The vacation will not 
have ended in mere sport. It will not 
have rubbed off the fine blush of native 
sweetness and sympathy that belongs to 
every decently born boy. John Achorn 
says that a right sort of fellow does not 
go to the woods to hunt and fish beyond 
his physical needs. , “The trees are his 
brothers; the earth is his mother. He 
feels that he is an integral part of the 
world in which he lives.” If rightly 
trained he will find in the woods the 
spiritual as well as the material. The 
best schooling a boy ever gets is out of 
school. ; 

Vacation is just as important to term 
time as term time to vacation. Is this 
effeminacy? I do not believe it. 

Each one of our excursions is en- 
livened and made doubly charming by 
the companionship of our collies, Togo 
and Foxie. Indeed, they come to us and 
invite us to take a ramble.. Sometimes 
we go simply to please them. This sym- 
pathy between. our domestic animals and 
ourselves’ should be cultivated. I should 
like to bring myself into the kindliest ‘re- 
lations to all sorts of animals that are 
not necessary foes. If dogs and cats and 
horses did not like me I should be sus- 
picious of myself. I want my horse to 
whinny at my approach, and I want my 
dogs to like my companionship. Even 
my hens I find can be humanized. I 
have some that walk about and talk with 
me ; indeed, there is no domestic creature 
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that has a better command of language. 
We can hardly carry this sympathy too 
far. It is possible to create a country 
home full to the brim of good will; every 
animal and every fowl, like every fruit, 
being at its honest best. Even the birds 
and the bees become cordial and friendly. 

We have done too much in the way of 
brutalizing animals, even from a scien- 
tific standpoint.. Three - fourths of the 
cross-breeding has had no definite aim 
for the well being of ourselves or the 
creatures we have bred, often giving 
them only unnatural forms and qualities 
and characters. The collie dog, Morgan 
horse and Ayrshire cow are among the 
rare exceptions. In these cases we have 
developed brain and body together and 
ennobled the creatures that we have 
worked upon. I have not a doubt but 
that we shall hereafter devote our ener- 
gies more wisely; will abhor the mon- 
strosities that we are now creating and 
petting and will tolerate only companion- 
able beasts. When I was a boy I studied 
Cesar on war and Horace on the art of 
poetry; but better than these, and the 
algebras and the rhetorics, was that 
lesson, when my father took me with him 
to graft wild cherries with sweeter sorts, 
“For the birds, my boy.” It taught me 
eatly to say, I will never seek pleasure 
at the cost of pain. 

July 15th. There is a splendid fellow 
over on Crow Hill; and he is only there 
Sundays ;. that is the only day when he 
can get out. of the city’ He has come 
over the valley, and we shall spend the 
day together, under the apple trees, in 
hammocks, readirig Nero and discussing 
John Uhl.. Then we have something like 
half a dozen hobbies between us. which 
will put life into the rest of the day. By 
all means have-a friend who has hob- 
bies; they are worth far more than con- 
ventionalisms. There is nothing finer in 


this world than a friend with a fresh 
heart and a lively imagination; wo will 
be himself and not somebody else; nor 
made up of pieces and bits bought of the 
sly bidders or the noisy auctioneers. One 
day with a real man is worth a year with 
the crowd. *I would not exchange this 
day for a month at the resorts. - So-it is 
home vacation is not without its social 
side. We have discussed the tariff; and 
universal co-operation, with commercial 
free trade; a new creed of life, based on 
modern science; the sacredness of the 
body in the light of evolution; the ad- 
visability of a meatless diet—all questions 
concerning individual freedom. 

July 31st. Voted to have a day of 
frolic—opening with a few games of 
croquet, and then just a romp, with care 
thrown to the winds. We had in a 
couple of girls from our neighbors’ fam- 
ilies who love nature—“Just old Mother 
Nature with her sunbonnet on,” as one 
of them says. Being watermelon time 
we add a huge thirty pounder to our bas- 
kets of berries and sandwiches.” The or- 
ders are to bring nothing’back. No 
plan. Where are you going? Don’t 
know—as the spirit moves—this is a 


Quaker picnic. The dogs bark; the girls: 


laugh; and the boys are very manly. 
Why shall not the ears and the eyes lead 
us once in a while? We shall come out 
just as well at the close of the day; and 
just as,surely reach home. - Wonderful 
word—the gathering-place, 

Tomorrow the month is up and term 
begins. It has been a first class vaca- 
tion. _We have spent little and have 
earned much — happy most of the time 
and comfortable all the time. We held 
a family meeting, this morning and 
voted: Resolved, that hereafter this fam- 
ily will not be banged about in public 
places with a crowd, but will spend its 
vacations at home. 

Curnton, N. Y. 
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1906. 
The Empresses and Grand Duchesses are on the ele- 


Petersburg, May roth, 





Duma in the Winter Palace at St. 
Bureaucrats. 


To the left of the picture—the 





























The Emperor reading his speech from the throne at the opening of the 


right of the picture—the members of the Duma. 








Outdoor Books 


AmonG the books of the season on 
open air sports is Holder’s Life in the 
Open,’ is foremost’ on account of its 
typographical beauty, comprehensiveness 
and practicality. Southern California is, 
in the opinion of Mr. Holder, nothing 
less than a second Paradise, and, in ac- 
cordance with the authority granted to 
the first men in the first Paradise, he 
gives instructions for exercising “do- 
minion over the fish of the sea and over 
the fowl of the air and over every liv- 
ing thing that moveth upon the earth.” 
Hunting, however, has changed its ob- 
ject in the course of years since then, and 
with Mr. Holder the rod and gun is pri- 
marily an excuse for a sail or a race. In 
several of the chapters‘ even these ves- 
tigial weapons are discarded, as when he 
goes coaching at Santa Catalina, takes 
snapshots of the sea lions on the islands 
and looks at phosphorescent fishes thru a 
window in the bottom of a boat at Ava- 





1 Lire In THe Open. Sport with Rod and Gun, 
Horse and Hound in Southern California. By Charles 
aw Holder. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
3-59. A 
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lon, For more strenuous sportsmen Mr. 
Holder describes the hunting of the lynx 
and mountain lion, the chase of the jack 
rabbit with greyhounds and the catch- 
ing of the tuna with rod and reel. He 
proves that in California all kinds of 
climate can be obtained, even in one day, 
by giving a series of photographs of a 
party picking oranges and roses in Pasa- 
dena at 10 a. m., sleigh riding and snow 
balling at noon on the crest of the Sierra 
Madre, and bathing in the Pacific at 
Santa Monica at 3.30 p. m. 

Camp Kits and Camp Life’ is a handy 
vacation volume. It is a practical guide 
to the hunter and fisherman, giving just 
that elementary advice on life in the 
woods that the tenderfoot needs and 
containing much that the most experi- 
enced camper would profit by reading. 
The author, best known to golfers by his 
alias “Niblick,” begins with how to 
choose and carry and shoot a gun, pro- 
ceeds to give directions on hunting all 
kinds of game from ducks and grouse to 
bears and deer, and closes with a chap- 











Stealing to a Bunch of Ducks. From Hanks’s “Camp Kits and Camp Life.” 


Copyright, 1906, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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ter on camp medicine and surgery. One 
of the most valuable chapters to the ama- 
teur is that on the art of cooking out of 
doors with a number of recipes. The 
book is handsomely illustrated with pho- 
tographs printed in green. 

Bass are spawning now, and the en- 
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thusiastic angler must wait a few weeks 
before he attempts his first catch of the 
season. He will be doubly impatient to 
take down his rod and: wander forth to 
try his luck if he reads this extremely in- 
teresting work, with its richness of de- 
scriptive detail and illustration con¢ern- 
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Native.Palms Near Palm Springs, California. From Holder’s “Life in the Open.” Putnam’s. 
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ing that supreme delight of the true 
fisherman—the bass. Compared to the 
bass all other catches are tame, for the 
bass is both an impudent and an ingeni- 
ous fish, lightning-like and ferocious in 
seizing hold of the alluring bait and wily 
and strategic beyond all other fish in try- 
ing to disentangle itself after it has been 
hooked. Its artifices in attempting to get 
back its freedom and the heroic fight it 
puts up endear the bass to the angler, 
and it is with blended admiration for the 
scaly one and satisfaction at having final- 
ly landed it that the fisherman carefully 


capricious, one day demanding minnows, 
another hellgramites, on a third crickets, 
at other times luscious young frogs, and 
thus on. The wise angler takes along as 
complete a bill of fare as he can; if one 
dish is scoffed at, another may attract. 
The author of “The Desert” has a 
gift for painting with words steeped 
with color. The sea to him is not sim- 
ply “blue” or “green” or “angry” or 
“fishy”; it has innumerable quivering 
shades of prismatic light, and countless 
moods, ranging from serenity to fury. 
It has an opalescent temperament as well 





Fishing for Bass. From Harris’s “The Basses, Fresh Water and Marine.” Stokes, 


puts the capture in his basket, after hav- 
ing, with a due sense of pride, -ascer- 
tained its weight. The development of 
the basses of all varieties is fully told in 
The Basses’—how they breed and live 
and what they eat, their-habits and tricks, 
what the mosimmepting bait is, and where 
good places catch.them. The bass, 
at least the fresh water bass, has a pe- 
culiarly puzzling and dainty way of varie- 
gating its food. Its appetite is extremely 





® Tue Basses—Fresm WaTeR AND Mapine. By Wil- 
liam C. Harris'and’ Tarleton H.: Bean... Editéd’ and 
ae by Louis Rhead. New York: Frederick, A. 
tokes Co. 


as an iridescent surface. The history, 
the poetry, the science and the endless 
aspects of the sea are given in a style 
which will charm all lovers -of the ocean 


_ as well as interest any reader who can 


feel the allurement of gull. winged words, 
that turn edges to'the light, a white flash 
against cloud or wave. The Opal Sea 
will bring a salt whiff into the vacation 
days wherever spent, whether on plain, 
or mountain, or by. the’ sea- itself. 

To the traveler with any. curiosity— 





*Tue Opa Sea. By John C. Van Dyke. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. . 
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Western Columbine. 


and the person who has none has no 
reason to travel—it is very annoying to 
see strange wild flowers and not be able 
to find out their names and relationships. 
Guides and country people are apt to 
know only local names or none at all, and 
not every one is able to handle a manual 
of botany with ease and readiness. To 
such tourists Mrs. Henshaw’s Mountain 
Wild Flowers of America’ will be useful, 
for it contains a hundred full page pho- 





5 Mountain Witp Frowers or America. By Julia 
W. Henshaw. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.00. 
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From Henshaw’s “Mountain Wild Flowers of America.” Ginn & Co. 


tographic illustrations which will enable 
many flowers to be recognized at a 
glance. The classification is by color and 
there are popular as well as scientific de- 
scriptions, so even one ignorant of bot- 
any will be able to makese of the book. 


x} » to 
Bob and the Guides. By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews. New York: arles 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A book of Canadian hunting stories, 
which can be read aloud and out of 
doors, two severe tests for a book. Most 














of them and the best of them are told by 
Bob, a thirteen year old boy, to whose 
amusing literary style no description by 
a reviewer can do justice. Therefore 
we quote the paragraph by which Bob 
introduces his two ‘grandfathers, the 
Bishop and the Judge, who, by the ex- 
igencies of outdoor life, were led to vio- 
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making a fuss over him and loving him, 
though he doesn’t care at all, as he shouldn't, 
for that’s all stuff and nonsense. But kids are 
crazy over him and come around kissing him, 
which, to me, is disgusting, and he is regarded 
by many, in fact, in the light of a dummy-god. 
But the Judge is different. He’s more delib- 
erative and is always in a good humor, but 
never excited, and talks slower and uses 
longer words and doesn’t chuckle as much. 











Bob’s Grandfathers Try Stunts. 


From “Bob. and the Guides.” 


Scribner’s. 


late their most stanch principles by, re- 
spectively, fishing,on Sunday and shoot- 
ing game out of season:. 


“Now although I have talked about my 
grandfathers en masse, I’d like you to under- 
stand that they are in reality very varied char- 
acters. The Bishop is like lightning at seeing 
funny things and saying them, and he can 
snap out two syllables of sarcasticness that 
will make the proudest wriggle. When he 
tells his views he does it quick and hard, in 
little, short words, and people are always 


As to physique, both of them carry too much 
weight to be any good at track athletics. They 
are both of a very sweet disposition, naturally 
—at least the Judge is, and the Bishop fairly— 
but up in camp they got actually frisky and 
played jokes and went in swimming, and tried 
stunts like chinning themselves and lassoing 
each other and a lot of really interesting 
things like that, instead of sitting in arm 
chairs like most elderly gentlemen, talking 
about the warmth and the coolth, and politics 
and dead people, and acting way down in the 
pit of the dumps. In this state of preserva- 
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tion they were really a pleasure to have 
around camp, which is saying a heap for any- 
body.” 


& 
For the Soul: of Rafael. By Marah Ellis 
Ryan. With marginal decorations and 


photographic illustrations. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

In this romance of old California the 
utmost has been made of the picturesque- 
ness of its place and period. Each chap- 
ter is headed by a few lines of Spanish or 
Indian music, the pages are decorated 
with borders and initials of Aztec design 
in tint, and the illustrations, separately 


-trano, where Mrs. Ryan lives. 
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printed and semi-detached, are from pho- 
tographed groups and scenes about the 
old Spanish mission of San Juan Capis- 
Evident- 
ly these illustrations are the result of a 
labor of love, and certainly they are a 
great improvement over the ordinary 
pictures in novels, for these are apt to be 
drawn by artists,.who.know nothing of 
the costumes and scenes described, and 
in some cases have obviously not read 
the book they are “illustrating.” The 
three-color cover design is not a success. 
The elaborate decorations of the book 


From Ryan’s “For the Soul of Rafael.” McClurg. 
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have the advantage of distracting the at- 
tention of the reader from the literary 
quality of the story itself, which is a 
somewhat crudely told melodrama of an 
Aztec curse and a stolen jewel, of witch- 
craft, bigotry and race conflicts, in which 
dark-eyed sefioritas, Spanish cavaliers, 





was in the field as a war correspondent 
in Cuba, China aritl the Philippines, and 
has traveled extensively. He has drawn 
gn his trip to the Orient for two of these 
Stories, while the rest are tales of the wa- 
ter. “The Praying Skipper,” the first of 
the collection, is the story of a religious 


The Shipwreck. From Paine’s “Praying Skipper.” The Outing Publishing Company. 


Indians and American heroes play their 
appropriate parts in appropriate cos- 


tumes. 
& 


The Praying Skipper and. Other Stories. 
By Ralph D, Paine. The Outing Publish- 
ing Co.’ $1.50. 

Mr. Ralph Paine is a graduate of Yale 
in the class of 1894. For eight years he 


captain whose actual ability is doubted 
by the young manager of the line. The 
skipper proves that he is not yet a case 
for the retired list, by steering the ship 
thru a storm, with the rudder gone. He 
stands, with a broken’ rib and ankle, by 
the indicator thru the long night, using 
the twin screws to keep the bow to the 
seas. “A Victory Unforeseen” gives a 
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good picture by a man who has himself old log book, and when he reports at the 


rowed the course of the races at New 
London. 


trifle overdone, where Jack —* 


mother is made the heroine of the ban 


_quet. 
good story. James Arbuthnot Wilson, a 





office and Doc Wilson asks for his notes, 
The end of the story seems a young Wilson finds he has the courage 
to flatly refuse. He hands his story in to 
the editor, and next day rejoices in his 
“The Last Pilot Schooner” is a first full page. The stories are well illus- 
trated, especially “The Victory Unfore- 


Chip Reaches the Camp. From “The Girl from Tim’s Place.” Lothrop. 


green reporter, gets a note, intended for 
Doc Wilson, a veteran of the staff, which 
assigns him to write up the last trip of an 
old pilot boat. He discovers the mis- 
take on his reception by the real Wilson’s 
friends among the pilots, but decides to 
stick the thing thru. The rough handling 
and the shipwreck change him from a 
weakling to a man. Coached by a pilot 
he writes the story of the cruise in an 


seen,” with F. X. Leyendecker’s crew 
pictures. 
ed 
The Girl From Tim’s Place. By Charles 
Clark Munn. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 

A story of the Maine woods, with a 
girl named “Chip” as its heroine ought 
to be good summer reading. It has a 
sassafras bark flavor and a woodsy fra- 
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grance about its pages. “The more I see 
of the world, the better I like the woods,” 
is the conclusion of Old Cy Walker, the 
sylvan philosopher, scout and protecting 
genius of the camp; and the Maine 
wilderness is a fascinating place in which 
to lose oneself, with its shy lakes and in- 
terminable pines, yet it would be -hard 
to find worse men in the world than the 
villainous father’ of Chip or the half- 
breed Pete Bolduc. It ought: to make 
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Walker, who does many wise things and 
only opens his lips to let fall apothegms, 
such as: “I jest nachly hate a person who 
talks as tho he’d bin measured for a 
harp.” “The man that won’t bear 
watchin’ needs it.” “A miser was cre- 
ated to prove how little reel comfort can 
be got out o’ money.” He is of the type 
of “Eben Holden” and “David Harum,” 
and is destined to be popular with the 
great public, which relishes bits of wis- 


ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE. 
Author of “All For the’ Love of a Lady,” “Nancy Stair,” 


“Mills of God,” etc. 


people better to live in the ‘woods, but 
the secret of sin is not in the keeping of 
landscape or of climate—its source is in 
the mysterious heart of man. Fortunate- 
ly for-us and for the story there are, also, 
gaod people everywhere, and in the 
Maine woods in particular, and the poor 
little “Chip” finds friends during her 
brave flight from dishonor and in her 
struggle for an education and an up 
bringing better than her. birth had 
marked out for her. She has courage 
enough and pride enough for several 
heroines. The hero is less attractive, and 
the real character of the book is Old Cy 


From the! miniature by Sara N. Bartle. 


dom served in homely fashion and sauced 
with back woods humor. - 


& 

All for the Love of a Lady. By Elinor 
Macartney Lane. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.25. 

A hammock historical novel which will 
serve to pass away very pleasantly an 
idle hour on some summer afternoon. It 
is a tale of chivalrous love and dastardly 
conspiracy told with the grace that we 
should expect from the author of “Nancy 
Stair.” The heroes of historical novels 
who foil the villains and rescue the ladies 
have been getting younger and younger 

° 
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of late, but in this story the tendency has 
probably reached its limit, as the two 
heroes who perform these deeds are 
Scotch lads of nine years old and rising. 
The book is prettily decorated with pen 
sketches. 
yd 
The Spirit of the Pines. By Margaret Morse. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
The Spirit of the Pines suggests 
“Our Lady of the Beeches”; it has the 
wood aroma about it, and the lovely lady 
who is called the “Spirit of the Pines” is 
a nature worshipper to the verge of 
fanaticism. Much of the story is told in 
letters, well written and frankly ego- 
tistical as such missives should be; there 
is a love theme running thru, a sharp sor- 
row, a keen joy and a great renunciation, 
and the music of the pines is an ever 
recurring refrain to the pretty and pen- 
sive idyl. It is a good book to slip into 
the pocket this summer and read upon a 
couch of soft, springy and fragrant pine 
needles with the sigh of pine branches 
above one’s head. 


The Lake. By George Moore. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Lake is the. mirror of a man’s 
heart. That the man is an-Irish priest 
and his life set in a sequestered parish 
by one of the wistful Irish lakes is an 
accident ; the tragedy is universal where 
a soul like that of Father Oliver Fogarty 
is in question ; a spirit’so refined, delicate 
and intense as his is sure to bruise itself 
against life wherever it may be housed. 
The musings of the lonely boy merge 
into those of the lonelier man. His 
mind is laid bare for our reading, and it 
is a mind singularly interesting and 
pure; the non-Catholic might well cross 
himself before looking into it. A young 
girl in his parish, who teaches the chil- 
dren and plays the organ and has grown 
‘dear to him, goes wrong, is sternly re- 
buked in public by the priest, and disap- 
pears. He fears she may have drowned 
herself in the lake and he haunts its 
shores in an agony of remorse. The 
news of her safety in London comes to 
him with a shock of delight, and he pours 
out his grateful heart in the first of a 
_ series of remarkable letters which make 
up much of the bulk of the book. His 
love for the woman he had injured glows 

® 
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thru every line he writes to her, yet he 
is himself unconscious of it. Her letters 
are more complex, as her nature is a 
lower one than his; more superficial, and 
swayed by conflicting currents of feeling 
and impulse. Part of the pathos lies in 
the fact that Rose is not what her lone- 
ly lover dreams her; she is not extraor- 
dinary to us, tho she represents all the 
beauty and joy of life to the priest. In 
fact, she is a selfish, impulsive creature, 
not a little cruel in her revenge. She 
means to make him suffer, and he does; 
she uses all her arts-to fascinate him by 
means of her charm, thru jealousy, in ev- 
ery way she can concoct in her mean, 
selfish, little soul. He thinks of her as a 
“pagan,” yet she has a more than pagan 
lack of moral sense. He says to Father 
Moran: “Woman is the danger. The 
Church dreads her. Woman is life.” 
And the one human being who repre- 
sents “Life” to him is this pretty, spring- 
like, wayward, hopelessly conscienceless 
Rose, whom he idealizes into a heroine, 
because she is beautiful and because he 
has wronged her and because he has a 
poet’s soul! She is so unworthy of his 
dreams that we resent her power to un- 
settle his faith and drive him forth to an 
untried life in the New World. He has 
a tenderness for her deserted child, 
whose father he cannot guess ; she seems. 
to have none. The two natures meet 
only thru letters, and somewhat formal 
ones, yet the effect of one soul upon 
another was never more powerfully por- 
trayed. She is to him no longer a sin- 
ner to be saved, but a nature-goddess, 
who is incapable of wrong. Her free- 
dom calls to him, restrained as he is by 
a hundred ties to parish, to custom, to 
duty. He swims across the lake to find 
freedom for himself, and the book ends 
with a question: “Will he find it?” For 
freedom is not an external thing, to be 
sought and won afar. “There is a lake 


_in every man’s heart” are the last words 


we hear, as he sets his face westward to 
New York, while Rose is wandering in 
Eastern Turkestan in quest of “the 
source of the Christian River.” Evi- 
dently Mr. Moore has prepared the way 
for a sequel, as he did when “Evelyn 
Innes” became “Sister Teresa.” The 
Lake is in many respects the converse of 
that story. The central character—for 
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Moore’s novels are really biographies— 
is a man instead of a woman, and the 
transition is from the Church to the 
World. Evelyn began life as an opera 
singer and ended it as a convent teacher. 
Fogarty began as a parish priest and he 
became—we know not what—apparent- 
ly a New York politician. 


a 
Literary Notes 


For the beginner who wishes to learn 
how to shoot, either at target or game, Walter 
Winan’s little manual on Practical Rifle 
Shooting (Putnam’s) will be found of great 
assistance. 

....Mr. Cleveland’s articles on hunting and 
fishing, which have been a feature of our 
Vacation Numbers for several years, are soon 
to be published in book form by the Outing 
Company. 

....2. Very practical manual for the amateur 
is The Seasons in a Flower Garden, by Louise 
Shelton (Scribner’s, $1). It is arranged as a 
calendar, giving detailed instructions as to 
what to plant in each month of the open sea- 
son, with many useful hints of a miscellaneous 
character. 

....1en Thousand Miles in a Yacht (Dut- 
ton, $2) is an unpretentiously written narra- 
tive by Richard Arthur of a three months’ trip 
around the West Indies and up the Amazon 
into the rubber. regions of Manaos and Para. 
The introduction, by Wm. M. Ivins, is worth 
more than the rest of the book. The numer- 
ous photographs are interesting. 

....The difficulties and delights of auto- 
mobiling in France and Switzerland are de- 
scribed by Winthrop E. Scarritt in Three 
Men in a Motor Car (Dutton, $1.25). The 
practical advice he gives, and his discussion 
of the present conditions and future prospects 
are of more interest than the description of the 
conventional sights and the usual automobile 
humor. 


....Professor Bailey’s excellent book on 
Plant-Breeding (Macmillan, $1.25) has passed 
into its fourth edition. 
because it is an authoritative, readable and 
comprehensive account of the way the miracles 
of modern horticulture are being accom- 
plished. New species are now not discovered ; 
they are invented. The plant inventor decides 
what kind of a fruit or grain he wants and 
then goes to work to make it. 

....Just as the early landscape painters al- 
ways put a few persons in the foreground of 
their pictures to add “human interest” to 
scenery, so our modern horticulturists find it 
advantageous to mingle their directions for 
a rose garden with some light conversation 
and gossipy personalities. Barbara, well 
known as the Commuter’s Wife, does this very 
pleasantly in her latest book, entitled The 
Garden, You and I (Macmillan, $1.50). She 
tells how to raise flowers and how to arrange 
them on the dinner table; how to make the 
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most of suburban patches and short vacations; 
how to raise pinks and children, and how to 
manage hollyhocks and husbands. 


....A most noteworthy addition. to Silver, 
Burdett & Co.’s list of school and college texts 
are The Silver-Burdett Readers, by Ella M. 
Powers and Thomas M. Balliet—a series of 
five readers, especially distinctive in the skill 
with which they have been graded. The Sil- 
ver Series of Language Books, by Albert Le- 
Roy Bartlett and Howard Lee McBain, a two- 
book series in which English grammar is sim- 
ply and logically presented on the inductive 
plan. The first book, First Steps in English, 
provides attractive language work for primary 
grades and lays a firm foundation for a later, 
more scientific study of grammar. The Quincy 
Word List, by Frank E. Parlin, A. M., is a 
sensible spelling book that teaches spelling, 
and furnishes valuable elementary word study. 
Two important new arithmetics (The Stand- 
ard Series of Mathematics) are The New 
Elementary Arithmetic and The New Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic, by John W. Cook and 
Miss N. Cropsey. The former book, intended 
for use in the third, fourth and fifth ele- 
mentary grades, contains an abundance of 
carefully graded exercises designed to de- 
velop the subject systematically and to train 
pupils to think in number, and the latter book 
is fairly representative of what is best and 
progressive in present day methods. 


re] 
Pebbles 


Or all sad words that come to hand, 
The saddest are these, “Dear sir, you're 
canned,” —Chapparal. 


“Tus is a sore trial,” said the mother bird, 
as the fledgling flew from the nest for the first 
time.—Cornell Widow. 


“Ana!” cried the tomato, as the flannel- 


‘trousered youth seated himself upon it; “I’ve 


spotted you at last.”—Cornell Widow. 


Our Willie let a bullet fly 
Up to the azure dome; 
In after years when he got there 
He found the shot went home, 
—Chap paral. 


MatH. Pror.—‘The examinations are in the 
hands of the printer. Are there any ques- 
tions ?” 

Chorus—“Who’s 
Widow. 


TEACHER—“What is wrong in this sentence: 
‘The horse and the cow is in the garden.’” 

Johnny (after observing the sentence closely 
for several minutes)—“Why, the lady ought 
to go first.”—Princeton Tiger. 


TEACHER—“What are marsupials?” 
Boy—“Animals which have pouches in their 
stomachs.” 
Teacher—“What do 
for ?” 
_ Boy—“To crawl into and conceal themselves 
in when they are pursued.”—Figaro. 


the _ printer ?”—Cornell 


they have pouches 








Editorials 


“The Moral Crisis 


It is not easy to keep unimpaired our 
faith in the moral integrity of the Amer- 
ican business community in these days 
of worse and worse revelations. The 
record of disclosures has already become 
appalling, and those who know what is 
below the surface tell us that the depths 
of iniquity have not yet been sounded. 
Yet, somehow, our faith does abide. We 
believe that the American people is still. 
in the main, a just, an honest, and a 
kindly people, still rich in unexhausted 
moral energy. We are passing thru a 
moral crisis. We shall emerge from it 
a cleaner and a stronger nation. Before 
we indulge our optimism, however, let 
us look a few-facts in the face. 

It was just eight years ago, in June, 
1898, that Congress created an Industrial 


Commission, and charged it with the 


duty “to investigate questions pertaining 
to immigration, to labor, to agriculture, 
to manufacturing and to business, and 
to report to Congress and to suggest 
such legislation as it may deem best upon 
these subjects.” The testimony taken by 
this Commission, and reported, imper- 
fectly in the newspapers, officially and in 
great detail, in a series of elaborate vol- 
umes, opened the eyes of the public to 
the fact that injustice in the business 
world was more serious and more ex- 
tensive than even the writers of radical 
party platforms, like those of the Popu- 
lists and the Bryan Democrats, had al- 
leged. 

The greater part of the material ob- 
tained by the Commission had been put 
before the public by the year 1901. Dur- 
ing the five years that have since passed, 
one investigation has succeeded another, 
and the literature of exposure has given 
publicity to all manner of disclosures, 
clothed in a sensational garb, that has 
arrested the attention of the thoughtful 
and the thoughtless alike. From the 
enormous mass of data accumulated, one 
generalization stands forth in startling 
relief. It is this: There has not been 
one investigation of corporate conduct, 
of the relations between corporations and 
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Legislatures, of the conduct of individual 
public men, that has vindicated the de- 
fendant; not one that has failed to re- 
veal an amount and degree of wicked- 
ness far worse than the public had sus- 
pected. In view of this terrible truth, it 
is vain to inveigh against the “muck- 
rake” man. The jester who suggested 
that the only legitimate criticism to be 
made upon the muck-raker was that he 
should have used a steam shovel, had the 
true sense of proportion. 

It is idle, then, to waste time in deny- 
ing or in blinking our present moral 
undoing. The time has come to inquire 
into causes, and to seek the ways of re- 
generation. 

Already our social philosophers are 
offering explanations. The writers of 
exposure themselves have attached chief 
importance to the relation between priv- 
ilege—including franchise rights—and 
corporate greed. Mr. Ghent, as a con- 
sistent Socialist, in his recent contribu- 
tion to THE INDEPENDENT’S columns, in- 
sists that graft is inherent in the competi- 
tive system. So long as men must jostle 
one another in the market to obtain 
economic standing room, so long will 
they take unfair advantage, just as do 
men and women who, in the ordinary 
walks of life are well behaved, when, in 
the nightly crush at the Brooklyn Bridge 
or the Subway stations, they forget every 
instinct of decent breeding. 

Our own view of the causes and con- 
ditions entering into this tremendous 
problem is probably no wiser than that 
of other writers, but such as it is, it is 
more radical even than Mr. Ghent’s, be- 
cause it goes back to conditions and 
forces that are antecedent to the com- 
petitive system itself, as that system is 
found today in the United States. There 
is no reason to suppose that competition 
among men of substantially equal 
strength, cleverness, and _ resources, 
could work either economic or moral 
harm to anybody. The principles of a 
laissez faire political economy would 
probably all be vindicated in a society of 
economic equals. But competition be- 
comes a terrible cruelty, a shocking 
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waste, in the economic realm, and soul- 
damning in the moral realm, when the 
weak are pitted against the strong. 

-In the Northern States of America, 
before the Civil War, there was a rough 
approximation to equality. The bound- 
less natural resources beyond the Mis- 
sissippi were not even explored, and the 
population, still chiefly of English, Teu- 
tonic and Celtic stocks, was but slightly 
differentiated. There was comparative- 
ly little accumulated capital. Today, we 
are exploiting, ruthlessly and wastefully, 
the most marvelous resources ever found 
at the disposal of any people. Unlimited 
capital employs a grade of ignorant, 
common labor, which existed formerly 
in the United States only in sporadic in- 
dividual specimens. Gigantic power, on 
the one hand, human helplessness, on 
the other hand, together extracting the 
gifts of nature from the earth, have 
created fabulous wealth for men who 
have never been forced to toil; as the 
pioneer and the colonist toiled, who have 
seen in risk, industrial adventure, specu- 
lation and exploitation, infinitely greater 
potentialities than men have ever found 
in industry and thrift. . 

And these conditions have turned 
men’s heads. They have seared men’s 
consciences. They have created a nation 
bent on getting something for nothing ; 
a nation unmindful of the duty of put- 
ting into the common store as much as 
one takes out of it; a nation, in short, 
of industrial and commercial gamblers. 

Inevitably this attitude of mind and 
feeling, born of an exploitive stage of 
industry under conditions of increasing 
inequality has been carried over into the 
older realms of business and _ politics. 
Used to obtaining something for nothing 
by the bounty of nature, men have con- 
tinued to demand something for nothing 
by the bounty of Legislatures, and to 
obtain it thru the machinery of a com- 
plicated business organization, with its 
endless possibilities of secret contracts, 
deals, and crooked accounting. 

Believing that this account of causes 
is substantially accurate, we are neces- 
sarily optimistic because the causes that 
have produced our wickedness can no 


longer operate as heretofore. Already: 


we have reached the point of diminish- 
ing return. Our prairies must hence- 


forth be fed with nitrogen. Our forests 
have been felled and wastefully con- 
sumed. Our mineral products are 
brought to the surface at increasing cost. 
There is no new El Dorado beyond the 
sunset line. The opportunities to get 
something for nothing by nature’s 
bounty will soon have been exhausted. 
An increasing resistarice of an awakened 
public opinion will meet the fortune 
hunters who look to law-made graft. 
The Napoleons of finance will have to 
go to work like other men, or like other 
unproductive men, embrace a life of pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience. 

In the last analysis, it is the beneficent 
economic law of diminishing returns that 
accounts for all human progress, intel- 
lectual and moral, no less than material- 
istic. We shall emerge from our moral 
crisis an industrious, honest, and humane 
people, because we shall inevitably arrive 
at the stage where a given amount of 
enjoyment in terms of knowledge, social- 
bility and kindly deeds can be obtained 
for less exertion than an equivalent 
amount of satisfaction in terms of mate- 
rial luxury and swagger. The dimin- 
ishing returns of materialism will hap- 


pily direct our thoughts to justice, mercy 


and good manners. 
J 
‘The Sins of the Packers 
WHEN the Chicago packers permitted 


the Beveridge bill to be passed in the 
Senate without a word of protest or 


” criticism they were under the control of 


wise counselors. But when they thrust 
these counselors aside and set Lorimer 
and Madden and others at work in the 
House to make the bill worthless, they 
exhibited a stupidity that is equaled only 
by their heartless greed. This action 
hastened the publication of the Neéill- 
Reynolds report. The first part of that 
report is now before the people, with a 
message in which the President points 
to the revolting character of its disclos- 
ures. Other parts are yet to come. 
None of them will be suppressed. But 
this first part is enough to convict the 
packers before the tribunal of public 
opinion. 

It should compel an immediate accept- 
ance of the Beveridge bill by the House. 
It should subject all who oppose that bill 
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to the scourge of public contempt, even 
if their number includes the Speaker 
himself. Every member from Illinois 
should at the beginning have accepted 
gladly a bill designed not only to protect 
the consumers of Chicago products, but 
also to assist that city and their State in 
freeing themselves from the disgrace due 
to local misgovernment. Both the State 
and the city have miserably failed in 
their duty to the millions elsewhere who 
buy Chicago meat products, and also to 
their own people. 

Perhaps it could not reasonably be ex- 
pected that Mr. Lorimer and Mr. Mad- 
den would accept a measure distasteful 
to the combined packers, but we cannot 
understand why Mr. Cannon consented 
to give them the assistance of the slight- 
est sympathy, and the reasons for the 
attitude of Mr. Wadsworth, of New 
York, are beyond our comprehension. 
We have examined the provisions of the 
substitute bill which these gentlemen, or 
a majority of them, have prepared. It is 
a bill that should be laid aside at once. 
Surely it cannot survive the sledge- 
hammer blow of the President’s message 
and of even that small part of the Neill- 
Reynolds report which is now public 
property. : 

We print elsewhere a summary of this 
preliminary report, omitting, however, 
certain striking passages of it which 
are not suitable for our pages. Shock- 
ing as it is, and painful to all who desire 
to be proud of American industry and 
decency, we believe it to be much less 
than the whole truth. Why? Mr. Neill 
and Mr. Reynolds have done their task 
conscientiously. This is beyond ques- 
tion. But after the first recent attack 
upon the packers’ methods, and before 
this inquiry, there was time for some 
hasty improvement of conditions. For 
“ various reasons Mr. Neill and Mr. Rey- 
nolds rejected many affidavits and much 
documentary evidence offered to them, 
and confined their report to facts verified 
by their personal investigation. Thus 
they were on the safe side. But since 
Mr. Sinclair’s book began to be talked 
about, and even since the Beveridge bill 
was introduced, the press has published 
a great, mass of testimony bearing upon 
the abuses which engaged their attention 
for two weeks and a half. 
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How much a considerable part of this 
testimony is worth we do not know. But 
we give much weight to the statements 
of such men as Dr. W. K. Jaques, Dr. 
J. C. Milnes and Dr. W. P. Cutler. The 
first of these was city bacteriologist in 
Chicago for eight years and had charge 
of the municipal inspection of meat. He 
it was who recently conducted Mr. Rey- 
nolds on a tour of inquiry in the stock- 
yards. Dr. Milnes was employed in-both 
the Federal and the municipal inspection 
services at Chicago and Kansas City. Dr. 
Cutler, now food inspector at Kansas 
City, was for several years in the Federal 
inspection service there. Their state- 
ments as to matters within their own ex- 
perience point to abuses which the pre- 
liminary Neill-Reynolds report does not 
touch, abuses permitted sometimes by 
municipal inspectors, sometimes by those 
whom the Government employed. It is 
on account of such evidence that we be- 
lieve the whole truth to be more shame- 
ful than the statements of the report, 
which we also believe was prepared care- 
fully and conscientiously. But there is’ 
enough in the report to show why neither 
Mr. Sinclair nor his publishers have been 
sued for libel. 

This was, in a certain sense, an un- 
official investigation. A thoro official one 
is now needed. The Beveridge bill, if en- 
acted, will be effective with respect to 
meats for interstate trade. Complete ex- 
posure and publicity, supported by of- 
ficial authority, are needed in order that 


‘legislation and inspection for the protec- 


tion of local consumers may be pro- 
moted. In some places there may al- 
ready be seen the stimulating and bene- 
ficial effect of such publicity as we now 
have. Philadelphia has discovered that 
she has 171 unlicensed slaughter-houses 
and only five inspectors. Her health au- 
thorities admit that a great majority of 
these 171 places are in a very deplorable 
condition. They are a continual menace 
to the public health; the city newspapers 
publish alarming stories of the food sup- 
plies that come from them. There are to 
be new sanitary regulations, to which 
these butchers must conform or go out 
of business. Publicity will cause reform 
in other cities, even in Chicago, where 
enlightened municipal inspection is need- 
ed to make the proposed inspection for 
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interstate traffic effective and to inspire 
confidence abroad in our Federal inspec- 
tion for the export trade. Parts of the 
Neill-Reynolds report show that this 
Federal inspection is not what it should 
be; other parts, relating to the unsan- 
itary conditions prevailing thruout the 
packing-houses, justly expose to sus- 
picion all products of those houses, 
whether intended for consumers abroad 
or for the American people. The work 
of exposing the sins of the packers 
should not stop with the publication of 
all that was ascertained by Mr. Neill 
and Mr. Reynolds at Chicago. To pro- 
tect the health of our own people, to pre- 
serve our export trade, and in defense of 
the good name of American industry, all 
the packing-house muck should be raked 
out and purified. 
: as 


Good Men in a Bad Way 


Quite as startling as the revelations 
of graft in the insurance companies are 
those in the highest circles of manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Now, the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
held a reputation for the wisest and 
shrewdest management of all our rail- 
road companies. It has been the exam- 
ple to which English students of internal 
commerce have referred. We recall that 
when several years ago the London 
Times sent a correspondent to this coun- 
try to learn how American methods had 
come to be so far in advance of the 


English, he devoted his investigation to 


the Pennsylvania Railroad, and showed 
how it sent to the scrap-heap its old en- 
gines as fast as it could get better. 
Equally it has been supposed that this 
railroad had conducted its business with 
fairness and honesty. Most reputable 
men were supposed to be those who were 
its officers. They were men of credit in 
Church and State. So much more is the 
surprise and pain to discover, thru the 
sharp investigation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that they are no 
better than the very reputable men of 
the insurance companies, whose masks 
have fallen, and who have been driven 
out of the offices which they had used for 
their personal emolument and not for the 
benefit of the companies they controlled. 
It is no new lesson, but a very pain- 
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ful one, to learn that activity in religious 
work does not assure conscientious in- 
tegrity. We will take one man as an 
example, by no means the only one, but 
the one most prominent in this matter. 

Mr. William A. Patton is the assistant 
to President Cassatt. He admits, and, 
he says, withoyt shame, that, without 
paying a cent for it, he has become 
owner of $307,000 of par stock of coal 
and coke companies, some of which, as 
other evidence proves, have received ex- 
ceptional favors from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. He says that most 
of this he acquired thru the part he took 
in organizing the companies, and in some 
cases giving his notes to protect their 
bonds. But, naturally, there was never 
any loss; there could be none, for they 
were favored by the railroad to the in- 
jury and loss of competing companies in 
which Mr. Patton and other officers 
were not interested. That is, because he 
owned this stock, costing him nothing, 
he could make a large profit in its divi- 
dends; said dividends depending on the 
railroad’s partiality to them as against 
other shippers. He had his salary for 
honest service of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and he used his position to fill his 
own pockets. This is very wrong before 
God. and man, taking profits for himself 
which would have gone to others if they 
had not been, as is shown, shut out from 
the market. j 

Now, who is William A. Patton? He 
is an elder in a Presbyterian Church, 
has been for a dozen years, and more, 
superintendent of its Sunday-school, and 
is a member high in the international 
councils of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. He has been regarded, and, 
we may presume, has regarded himself 
as being a model Christian man, an ex- 
ample to the world of honest thrift. But 
was he? 

The easiest way to explain such lapses 
is to suppose that we are developing a 
higher ethical sense, and that such men 
have lived and thriven in an earlier com- 
petitive age before it was learned that 
these practices are wrong. Just as good 
religious men were. engaged in the slave 
trade a hundred or more years ago, and 
later were defending slavery, and just 
as nowadays the: brewery is, in England, 
the ally of the Church, so it was in those 
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dark ages thought to be quite right to 
pick up what one could grab as he 
walked along the king’s highway. 
There is a certain measure of truth in 
this contention and excuse, for the moral 
sense of the world is all the time grow- 
ing. We are beginning to think even 
war is not an honorable business. One 
of these days we may think of great sol- 
diers as we now think of Canfield. 

But this explanation will hardly do for 
the men of the Pennsylvania manage- 
ment and directorate. They have long 
known: that they had no right to show 
discrimination for personal profit. It is 
more than a dozen years ago that this 
matter came up before the directors. A 
miner and shipper complained that he 
was discriminated against. His bids for 
coal to the company were rejected what- 
ever their figures, and he was restricted 
to one carload a day. He went to an 
honest man among the directors, to Mr. 
Thaw, of Pittsburg, and Mr. Thaw was 
angry. He made it hot for the officers 
in a meeting of the board, and—will not 
Mr. Cassatt, who was present at the 
time, and Mr. Patton, look up the rec- 
ords, and will they not find that a vote 
was passed forbidding the officers of the 
road to hold stock in companies doing 
business with it? This is worth a bit of 
investigation. if 

We take Mr. Patton as an example, 
because he is not alone—many others 
might be mentioned. They are good 
men—so good—who can 


' “Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint.” 


With some of them their cloak of re- 
ligion is pure hypocrisy; with most it 
deceives also themselves, But we recall 
that the Devil quoted the Bible in Jeru- 
salem on a steeple, and a good authority 
tells us that 
“A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 

Because he keeps a cawing from a steeple.” 

That $307,000 may be considered 
only a fraction of the profit of fa- 
voritism. The local assistant of Presi- 
dent Cassatt, at Pittsburg, has just re- 
tired, said by the papers to be worth 
$20,000,000. Then Chris Magee over- 
estimated his wealth several years. ago 
when he introduced him at a dinner as 


the man who had saved twenty-five mil-- 


lions on a salary of $10,000. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Peace 


It has been a week for the work of 
Peace. First came the dinner given in 
this city to Congressman Bartholdt and 
his associates in the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. At this occasion Mr. Bartholdt, 
Mr. Oscar S. Straus, General Grant, 
Professor Rowe and other distinguished 
gentlemen made addresses, but we would 
call attention particularly to that by 
Prof. John Bassett Moore, ex-Assistant 
Secretary of State, and now of Columbia 
University, who, in a remarkable speech, 
took the most progressive ground, hold- 
ing, what has been proposed by THE In- 
DEPENDENT, that the Hague Conference 
must develop into a world government, 
embracing the three complete depart- 
ments of legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive control. This is absolutely ideal, 
final and complete, and it was an inspira- 
tion to hear this prophecy from so: sane 
and experienced a student of public af- 
fairs as Professor Moore. ; 

Then the scene shifted to Mohonk 
Lake, where Mr. Albert K. Smiley each 
spring gathers the hosts of Peace to com- 
bat the evils of War. It was the largest 
of all his conferences, three hundred 
guests being in attendance, and we do 
not know how the hospitable rooms will 
entertain them if the local organizations 
grow in numbers; for fifty chambers of 
commerce in as many cities sent delega- 
tions. Such boards of trade have the 
most vital reasons for deprecating war, 
and it is a happy device to attach them 
to the work. 

But even more important is the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. In this the Par- 
liaments of the world are united, and they 
meet.every year to advance the cause 
they all have at heart. Here the mem- 
bers from our American Congress were 
present, so far as their duties would al- 
low, and Mr. Bartholdt, their chairman, 
formulated their plans, which were put 
into the platform which was adopted. 
Infinite credit is due to these American 
members for the advanced stand they 
have taken, and we hope they can at last 
persuade our Senate to accept treaties of 
arbitration. 

During the past year the number of 
arbitration treaties has risen from thirty 
to forty-four. Of these two, those of 
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Denmark with the Netherlands and 
Italy, have reached high water mark; for 
they refer to The Hague all disputes 
without exception. Ex-Secretary of 
State John B. Foster called attention to 
the alacrity with which all the nations of 
the world have accepted membership in 
the coming Hague Conference, as con- 
trasted with their hesitation in 1899. 
Then twenty-six Governments were rep- 
resented ; now there will be forty-seven. 
At present twenty-five Powers are rep- 
resented by seventy-eight judges. 

With all our wars we have been mak- 
ing progress. 
sented the amazing contrast between this 
country and the Roman Empire. In our 
120 years we have had eleven years of 
peace to one year of war, while 700 years 
of the Roman Empire allowed but one 
year of peace to a whole century of war. 
But it is that horrible one year of war 
that we want to get rid of; and the plat- 
form adopted indicated the immediate 
eff6rt, even if it did not go to the full 
length of Professor Moore’s proposals. 
But this is implied in the proposal, of 
the first importance, that the Conferences 
of The Hague shall be held at stated 
periods, and so self-perpetuating. That 
gives it permanent influence. Such a 
regular court or conference will natural- 
ly absorb all the three functions of gov- 
ernment. It will appoint a commission 
to formulate the law of nations, which 
is Legislative ; and there will follow the 
means of punishing or boycotting a na- 
tion that disobeys them, or refuses to ac- 
cept the decisions of the court to ques- 
tions referred to it, which will be Execu- 
tive. Next in importance to this, or 
equal to it, is the formulation of a model 
treaty of arbitration. Not quite beyond 
hope is the proposal of the British House 
of Commons, approved by the House of 
Lords, and now supported by our Mo- 
honk Conference, that the question of the 
restriction or reduction of armaments 
be brought before the coming Hague 
Conference. Of course the provisions 
for the amelioration of war while it ex- 
ists will need consideration ; but we want 
more radical reform than that which cuts 

‘ off the dog’s tail. 

Since American representatives in 
1899 secured the creation of the Hague 
Court, and President Roosevelt gave it 
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actual life by sending to it its first case 
for decision, we. have made rapid prog- 
ress in the sentiment of the world in fa- 
vor of peace. The progress is such that 
we may really hope that war will, by 
common consent, be abolished. This has 
been supposed to be the last evil to sur- 
vive before the Golden Age begins. The 
world longs for the coming day. 
“Adspice, venturo letantur ut omnia seclo. 


Js 


* 
”»> 


Our Vacation Photographs 


Five hundred photographs spread 
upon the longest tables in our largest 
room! Sixteen pages allowed for vaca- 
tion pictures! The calculation of the 
age of Ann and the determination of the 
loss of the man who gave a hat and five’ 
dollars for a counterfeit ten, become 
mere kindergarten work in comparison 
with the problem which confronted us. 
It was hard enough for any one of us 
to make up his own mind which pictures 
were the best ; it was impossible for him, 
after he had succeeded in convincing 
himself, to convince the other two of us 
on whom. the burden of choice fell; 
and as for suiting all of our readers, in- 
cluding among them the competing 
photographers, that was manifestly out 
of the question. 

Still it had to be done, so we boldly 
went ahead and picked out those we 
liked best and that we thought others 
would like best, and from these again 
selected twenty-nine that afforded the 
greatest variety. We nerved ourselves 
for the task by the thought that since 
nobody except ourselves had seen all the 
pictures, nobody (except the disappoint- 
ed . photographers) would know how 
good were the pictures we rejected. 

For, after all, it is a question of taste, 
and concerning such there is no common 
ground for argument, altho there is 
nothing else that people argue so much 
about. We can only hope that the ma- 
jority of our readers agree with us in 
taste, and, indeed, this must be so, else 
they would not be our readers, but the 
readers of some other magazine. 

Therefore, when we look over the. 
pictures as they are printed and observe 
that in spite of our intention of getting 
a varied selection, suiting all tastes, they 
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really show a very decided bias and limi- 
tation, we do not, on the whole, regret 
it. We find that we have not included 
the kinds of vacations that many people 
like. Among the conspicuous omissions 
are the big summer resort hotels now 
crowding with vacation families; the 
race track, where thousands are assem- 
bling every day, to prove by the evidence 
of their own eyes what they knew before, 
that one horse can run faster than an- 
other; the boardwalk at the seaside, 
where, all day long and part of the night, 
people march back and forth listening 
to the roar of the sea with one ear and 
to that of the barker for the sideshow 
with the other, and the Chautauqua as- 
semblies, where one can spend the day 
taking alternate lessons in Esoteric Mil- 
ton, clay modeling and Hebrew syntax. 
But we are not to blame for not includ- 
ing such vacation scenes as these, for 
there were none among the photographs 
sent to us, and we promised to confine 
our choice to these. 

THE INDEPENDENT'S ideal vacation is 
evidently not of a very strenuous char- 
acter. It seems to be spent mostly on 
a quiet country farm with an occasional 
trip to the seaside, a bit of foreign travel 
and a little mountain climbing. If all 
these pictures were fused into one, as 
photographers know how to do, the com- 
posite vacation would be truly rural. 
And our taste, which has unconsciously 
betrayed itself in the choice of pictures, 
is also shown in the space we give to 
articles and editorials on the joys of 
country life in America. 

As for the prize picture—well, one of 
them had to be picked out. If you do 
not like our choice you can pick out any 
of the others to suit yourself. We do 
not care to argue about it. Still, if you 
insist on wanting to know why we chose 
it, we ask this one question: If you were 
to have one of the pictures framed and 
hung on the wall of your room for years, 
don’t you really think that this one 
would last longer than the others with- 
out your getting tired of it? It is a rest- 


ful picture, and a vacation is theoret- 


ically intended to be restful. Some of us 
enjoy lying in the shade and watching 
others work, but there are persons of so 
syinpathetic a-nature that when they see a 
man pitching hay or mowing, the sweat 
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gathers on their own brows and _ their 
muscles get tense. The prize picture 
breathes the true vacation spirit. The 
path thru the woods by its very loneli- 
ness, invites one to enter it for a medi- 
tative stroll. There is no object in sight 
that one need hasten toward; there is 
no magnificent view clamoring for ad- 
miration. It is the land where it is al- 
ways afternoon, and that is where one 
should spend vacation. From a technical 
standpoint the two chief merits of the 
picture are its unity, resulting from its 
many perpendicular lines, and its fine 
gradation of shade, the shadows are not 
opaque and the high lights not blank. 
The first quality is due, of course, to 
skilful placing of the, camera, and the 
second to correct exposure and develop- 
ment. . 

All of the photographs necessarily 
suffer from reproduction, for the half- 
tone process fails to give the depth, or 
aerial perspective, of a good print, altho 
it sometimes improves a poor one. “Com- 
ing Home,” for example, is excellently 
composed, but the shadows under the 
bank, which are clear in the original, be- 
come too obscure in the ‘printing. “A 
Mountain Home” is a well selected bit. 
It would be difficult to suggest how 
“When the Frost Is On the Punkin” 
could be improved upon in either posing 
or handling. As-a very well executed 
genre photograph we would call atten- 
tion to “The Net Weaver.” The strong 
sunlight of all the Colorado pictures, 
especially “Camping in Colorado” and 
and “The Last Hard Climb,” should be 
noticed. It is the despair of painters, 
and only those who have tried to handle 
its violent contrasts will appreciate the 
difficulty of Rocky Mountain photogra- 
phy. “The Glassy Lake,” with its hard, 
rectangular straight lines, its duplication 
and its blank blacks and whites, is more 
of a geometrical decoration than a pic- 
ture, but is interesting from these novel 
effects, and for the impression of abso- 
lute stillness it conveys. 

For the consolation of the hundred or 
more of our subscribers whose photo- 
graphs we were obliged to return, we 
wish to call attention to the fact that the 
best photographs are those that any one 
could have taken. Good subjects and 
scenes are not rare. They are on every 
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hand if we have eyes to see them and 
craft to catch them. And that is what 
photography is for, to train one to know 
a good thing when he sees it. Don’t 
think that ‘the more photographs you 
take the better your chance of getting 
something fine. A good photograph is 
rarely an accident. Take your camera 
with you wherever you go for your vaca- 
tion, and when you see something worth 
taking, take pains to take it for our next 
Vacation Number. 
& 


A Baptism of Blood 


“SuRELY a bloody husband thou art to 
me,” said Zipporah to Moses ; and Queen 
Ena Victoria might well say the same to 
King Alfonso, for she went from the 
nuptial mass to a baptism of blood. The 
blood of her subjects slain sprinkled her 
wedding gown and stained her bridal 
shoes. Never will she wish to wear them 

again; and it is a welcome Spanish cus- 
ton which presents them to the Virgin. 

It was a horrible crime that attempted 
the assassination of the young King and 
the innocent Queen in the very hour of 
their festivity. What had that girl done 
to, provoke such revenge? Even Rus- 
sian Anarchists spare their victims ac- 
companied by their wives. And if any 
young and popular King might escape 
such a fate it is Alfonso, himself too 
young to have earned hatred. Absolute- 
ly nothing could be charged against him, 
unless it be that a costly display cele- 
brates his marriage just at the time when 
famine and distress afflict certain prov- 
inces. But there is no kind of explana- 
tion or defense of the dastardly deed, 
any more than there was for the mur- 
der of three Presidents of the United 
States within scarce forty years. 

This is Anarchism. It has not the 
excuse of Nihilism in Russia, where a 
self - appointed court secretly condemns 
and kills the tyrants of the people; for 
Alfonso and Ena were no tyrants. Spain 
has a constitution of the sort the peo- 
ple want and create. It. is the hatred of 
all government in. general that accounts 
for this infamy. This murderer, who 
had the residual sense and grace to com- 
mit suicide, may or may not have had 
accomplices, but he was the foe of all 
law, even of the will of the people. He 
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hated kings, good or bad, and so he tried 
to kill the King and Queen, simply be- 
cause of their tenure of royalty. He is 
the kind of miscreant of which we have 
had three in. this country, and we know 
and detest the tribe. 

Now what can we do about it? We 
remember the flood of indignation when 
Lincoln and Garfield and McKinley were 
assassinated. Even altho those were 
acts of individual malice we were ready 
to exclude all Anarchists from our 
shores, and we did pass laws for that 
purpose. But now it is not sporadic 
moral insanity that must be guarded 
against, but the plots of banded com- 
panies of conspirators, who. make a re- 
ligion of murdering rulers, as.much as 
do the head - hunting Dyaks of Borneo. 
And they have no local habitation. They 
fly like gryphons or furies. from shore to 
shore, and plot in one land the murders 
they will accomplish in another. The 
plot to kill Alfonso and his bride may be 
hatched in London or Naples or Geneva 
or Chicago, and their number grows. 
Who can tell how many bands or compa- 
nies there are of them, confessed and se- 
cret, some of whom seek toleration be- 
cause they only applaud the crimes 
which the few silent venturesome mis- 
creants perform? 

Our laws allow us to exclude such 
confessed Anarchists. They also allow 
us to incarcerate those who openly, in 
public address, urge others to commit 
murder. It is for this offense that Herr 
Most and Emma Goldman were impris- 


oned. We would that the whole tribe of 


them might be marooned in some island 
of the sea from which they could no 
more escape than could the many-mur- 
dering Napoleon from St. Helena, 
where they might practice the beauties 
of lawlessness solely on themselves, and 
develop their little Nihilist state, and 
confine their killing to their own num- 
ber. But in lieu of such a Botany Bay . 
they should be kept under the closest 
watch, and harried from land to land, al-: 
lowed to live in peace only so long as 
they cease to plot and applaud assassina- 
tion. 

Let it be understood that we are not 
asking that mere silly philosophical 
Anarchists should be molested. A man 
may hold and say that a people would be 
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better off with no laws, but he must not 
propose to kill those who want laws and 
officers. Such people are only mildly in- 
sane and are not themselves dangerous. 
It is the violently insane whom it,is dan- 
gerous to leave about. We would have 
the practicing Anarchists, the Dyaks of 
society, shut up or shut out. We prob- 
ably have laws enough, but this murder- 
ous and dastardly crime, which has killed 
sO many people, reminds us that our na- 
tion should combine with the nations of 
Europe in protecting citizens and rulers 
against such assassins. 


& 


Woman Suffrage in Russia and 
England 


Goop examples of how to do it and 
how not to do it, in the attainment of 
woman suffrage, are afforded just now 
by Russia and England. It looks as if 
the Russian women would get political 
equality first, and certainly they deserve 
it more, in so far as we can judge from 
this side the water. In Russia the regu- 
larly elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, the Duma, by a unanimous vote, 
make the granting of suffrage to women 
one of their fundamental demands, and 
the Government is reported to be likely 
to grant it. In England the women are 
trying to make the men give them votes 
by making nuisances of themselves in 
public. 

When Premier Campbell-Bannerman 
receives a delegation of five hundred 


women, and tells them, frankly and | 


truthfully, that he personally is in favor 
of woman suffrage and that he thinks it 
will not be many years before it is 
brought about, they hiss and boo him to 
his face. They disturb the sacred de- 
corum of the House of Commons by be- 
. having like a lot of college sophomores 
on class night, interrupting the speakers 
. with gibes and letting down a banner 
from the ladies’ gallery. And now Mrs. 
Dora Montefiore has barricaded her Lon- 
don house against the tax collectors and 
bailiffs who are besieging it in order to 
seize her property in lieu of the income 
tax that she refuses to pay. The prin- 
ciple that taxation without representation 
is tyranny is a good one, but she is not 
likely to get it accepted by standing at 
the second story window and telling the 
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people in the street that Mr. Asquith is 
an assassin and Mr. Bryce is a traitor. 
But the English are a queer people any- 
way. Ina country where in an ordinary 
election a drunken rowdy in the audi- 
ence is allowed to interrupt the argument 
of the most eloquent speaker, and where 
duchesses buy the votes of workingmen 
with kisses, almost anything may be ex- 
pected. 

It would seem that even . English 
women would know better than to use 
nagging as a political weapon. Women 
who have not found out that there are 
other and more effective ways of getting 
men to do what they want them to do 
than nagging, should be strictly confined 
to the home nest. So long as women be- 
have like geese they are not likely to con- 
vince men that they are qualified for the 
suffrage. The men of the Duma did not 
vote for universal suffrage out of chiv- 
alry or because they had been teased, in- 
dividually or collectively, to do it. It | 
was because~ the Russian women had 
proved themselves wise and efficient in 
the whole course of the political move- 
ment that resulted in the Duma. They 
utilized to the full every opportunity 
opened to:'them in their Own country for 
education; and when these were closed 
they swarmed into the Swiss and Ger- 
man universities, enduring exile, priva- 
tion and insult with astonishing per- 
severance and fortitude. With their edu- 
cation so hardly earned they went to the 
people, teaching, organizing and healing 
among the peasants and workingmen. 
They have been active among all parties 
from the most moderate meliorists to the 
most extreme terrorists, and have proved 
their devotion to principle by voluntarily 
suffering imprisonment, torture and 
death. 

It is not open to question that Russian 
women are capable of higher education, 
that they can do original work in sci- 
ence, that they can organize, that they 
can keep secrets, that they can compre- 
hend political questions, that they can 
form and hold independent opinions, that 
they can subordinate personalities to 
principles, and that they can pursue a 
definite policy. thru a long series of years 
to practical conclusion. It is conse- 
quently not open to question that they 
are qualified for the suffrage and that 
they will soon get it. 
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A New Creed for Methodists 


MErTHopisTs stand in a most curious 
and umnenviable condition as to their 
credal statement. First come the Twen- 


ty-five Articles, which John Wesley ab>{ 


breviated-and amended from the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Anglican Church. 
These are imposed on the American 
Methodist Churches, and. the extraor- 
dinary thing is, that they rest on these 
Churches -as a sort of accepted “dead 
_hand,” for they cannot be revoked or 
changed! The “Discipline” says: 

“The General Conference shall not revoke, 
alter or change our Articles of Religion, nor 
establish any new standards or rules or doc- 
trine contrary to our present’ existing and 
.established standards of doctrine.” 

And this article cannot be amended! 
The General Conference is the supreme 
authority of the Church, but this dead 
hand rests superior to the supreme. Per- 
haps one of these days a pious sacrilege 
may remove the dead hand and assert 
the real supremacy of the supreme. 

Besides these irrevocable Articles, 
Methodism has, as doctrinal standards, 
Wesley’s fifty-eight sermons, and his 
“Notes on the New Testament.’ These 
he made the basis of doctrine when he 
passed over the rule of his churches to 
the “Legal Hundred” of his conference 
of traveling preachers. These also are 
held so sacred that nobody ever thinks 
of dropping them. And they have the 
same great advantage which the Bible 
has as creed, that they are so full and 
extensive that they are about equal to 
nothing. 

Now, nobody proposes to touch the 
sacred and unalterable Articles. But 
they are long out of date. The right 
thing to do with them is what the Church 
of England has practically done with its 
Thirty-nine—put them away on the shelf 
as relics—too sacred to be thrown in the 
rubbish heap, but past use. That is what 
Professor Tillett, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, urged in his able address to the 
Southern Methodist Conference, in sup- 
port of a new and simple creed, such as 
the Presbyterians have lately adopted. 

, He said: 
‘> “They have served their putpose by the will 
of God, and are now entitled to honorable 


superannuation. I believe that they should 
take their permanent and their honored place 
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in our history of Christian doctrine, not as 
articles that we have repudiated, or do not 
still believe, but simply as articles that met 
our needs one hundred and twenty-two years 
ago, but are not now altogether adequate and 
sufficient for our wants.” 

Not that he would alter the unalter- 
able, or remove the irremovable, nor that 
he would put Wesley’s Sermons and 
Notes on a shelf with them, but that he 
would have a new, usable statement of 
faith fitted for this generation. But 
when Bishops Wilson and Candler op- 
posed him, the case would have gone 
against him if Bishop Hendrix had not 
admirably supported him at the last 
moment; and the majority of both lay- 
men and preachers carried the day for 
a commission to ask all the branches of 
a to unite in this new credal 
task. , . 

It will do no hurt to look at those 
Articles. Among the doctrines thus im- 
mutable and eternally fixt are the follow- 
ing : 
The death of Christ was a sacrifice, 
“to reconcile His Father to us,” and is a 
sacrifice “for original guilt,” as well as 
“for the actual sins of mankind.” 

Christ took his human body with him 
into heaven. 

The Holy Ghost proceeds from both 
the Father and the Son. 

Original sin is that “corruption of the 
nature of every man” which “is en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam.” 

Since the fall of Adam men have no 
natural power to do good works pleas- 
ing ta God without his antecedent grace 
by Jesus Christ. 

The above are questions of either in- 
terpretation or philosophy on which 
there should be perfect freedom of opin- 
ion in any Church. If we must have a 
creed, not one of them should be in- 
cluded. 

But there is another objection to the 
Twenty-five Articles. They are sup- 
posed to describe the faith of Method- 
ism; but of the number one-third are 
attacks on the Roman Catholic Church. 
Such are the Articles which declare that 
God does not account us as righteous 
for our own deservings, but only for the 
merit of Jesus Christ; that works of 
supererogation cannot be taught; that 
“Romish doctrines,” such as purgatory, 
adoration of images and relics, and in- 
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vocation of saints are “repugnant to the 
Word of God”; that worship must not 
be “in a tongue not. understood of the 
people”; that there. are only two sacra- 
ments*"and not seven; that transubstan- 
tiation is “repugnant to the Word of 
God”; that the elements are not to be 
“reserved, carried about, lifted or wor- 
shiped” ; that the cup must not be denied 
to lay people ; that the sacrifice of masses 
for the dead “is a blasphemous fable and 
dangerous deceit’; and that celibacy is 
not required of the clergy. 

Now, whatever we may think of all 
these things, it ought to be clear that it 
is none of the business of the Church 
in stating its own belief to make such 
statement a polemic against other Chris- 
tians, no matter how erroneous or hereti- 
cal their faith. , 

Further than this, as Bishop Hendrix 
said, those Articles have no sense of the 
principal duty of the Church to evan- 
gelize the world; nor do they anywhere 
recognize the fatherhood and love of 
God. We are not even told that the 
Father sent his Son as Saviour, but only 
that the death of Christ was needed’ to 
“reconcile” him to the repenting sinner. 
Certainly these Articles should be put far 
back on the top shelf, where their dust 
shall never be disturbed. 

& 


Of course Great Britain 
Anrep gant is far behind France or 

the- United _ States. in 
its retention of inherited privilege of 
rule. More than once the threat has 
been made to mend or end the House of 
Lords, and they have just offered an- 
other provocation to the people. The 
Laborites had presented'to the Lower 
House a bill to prevent employers in 
case of a strike to import foreign work- 
men, and it had passed without a nega- 
tive, even the Conservatives not ventur- 
ing to oppose it. Indeed it was a much 
less drastic bill than the law in force in 
this country, which forbids the entry of 
workmen engaged to be employed by any 
company. But when the bill came to the 
Lords they rejected it; and the indigna- 
tion of the Labor representatives was 
very — and boded no good to the 
Upper House. People are beginning to 
conjecture what would happen if the 
Education bill, sure-to pass, should be re- 
jected by the Lords. They may not dare 


‘have to be 
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to do it: and Mr. Birrell is. trying to 
make such moderate. changes as will ap- 
pease the bishops. But’ in any shape. the 
bill will displease the Lords, as ‘all pro- 
gressive movements do, and. they may be 
unwise enough to do-what they have 
done in the case of this Labor bill. Then 
something will happen. Parliament may 
be dissolved and’ the Ministry may ap- 
peal to the people, when its voice would 
hearg. Once Gladstone 
threatened to swamp the House of Lords 
with a flood of Radical peers. It is a 
very bad system which allows one house, 
by hereditary privilege, to be absolutely 
removed. from popular control ; and end- 
ing would be better than mending. 
ote 

An election to one of the three Senior 
secret societies at- Yale is the most cov- 
eted honor that cam come to an under- 
graduate. As the elections are entirely 
in the hands of the students, it is easy to 
see that the selected: men fairly indicate 
the student ,idea of what .a college man 
should be. In reading the biographies 
of the forty-five fortunate men “tapped” 


_last week in the current issue of the Yale 


Alumni’ Weekly,--we find. that twenty- 
three of them-have athletic records. This 
is a commentary on American college 
ideals ; for the world never has and never 
will. put. athletic qualifications above in- 
tellectual or. m6ral qualifications as a test 
of eminence. Still there are some. grains 
of comfort; for the. Weekly avers. that : 

“A survey of the records of the men will 
show a larger recognition of. the intel- 
lectual side of college life than has been 
noticeable in recent years.” 


s 

The amendment, offered by Senator 
Lodge to the immigration bill before the 
Senate, and unanimously adopted, ex- 
cludes all persons over fifteen years of 
age who cannot read the English or some 
other language. One President of the 
United States would have been excluded 
if he had come as an immigrant at the 
age of twenty-one. 


It is proved by the special Grand Jury 
that the three men lynched at Spring- 
field, Mo., for assault were innocent. 
The woman was not assaulted at all, and 
the whole story was a hoax. ‘And we 
are protesting against atrocities in Rus- 
sia on innocent Jews. 








Insurance 


The Condition of the New York 
Life 


Since last December an examination 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been going on under the direc- 
tion of the Fowler Committee. The ex- 
amination has been in the hands of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. and Haskins & Sells. 
The joint report of these two firms of 
chartered and certified accountants, made 
public last week over the signature of 
Alexander E. Orr, the president of the 
company, shows the New York Life to be 
in admirable condition. The published 
report finds the company’s general admin- 
istration to have been well organized and 
its management sound. The methods of 
collecting premiums used by this com- 
pany are systematic and_ effective. 
Economy prevails and the company’s 
books and records are well and accurate- 
ly kept. The assets of the company at 
the close of the fiscal year are shown to 
have been $438,788,015, or $2,967,656 
greater than the company’s own figures 
claimed. The insurance reserve, as certi- 
fied by the actuary of the company, 
amounts to $379,151,063.70, which ex- 
ceeds the sum required by the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 
by $7,201,720. Having made a provi- 
sion of $5,589,755 for all other liabilities, 
the New York Life had, on December 31, 
1905, a balance of $54,047,176.29 avail- 
able for dividends and for contingencies. 

In spite of the criticism that has arisen 
because of the contribution of $48,000, 
made by George W. Perkins, on behalf 
of the New York Life, to the Repub- 
lican National Campaign Committee, in 
spite of the disclosures of the methods 
of the Chicago meat packers, one effect 
of which, according to cable dispatches, 
may lead to a revolt against the New 
York Life, on the part of British policy- 
holders of that company; in spite of the 
strictures of Samuel Untermyer ar- 
raigning the company and charging its 
officers with incredible folly and effront- 
ery, and claiming them to be defiant and 
unrepentant, after the most critical in- 
quiry, it not only appears from the ac- 
countants’ report, to which previous ref- 
erence has been made, that this great 
company is thoroly sound and solvent, 
but that the statement made to its policy- 


holders, on January 1 of the present 
year was conservatively made up, and 
finally that the company’s surplus, even 
though measured by a severer standard 
of liability, remains larger than the com- 
pany’s report sets. forth. 

The chartered accountants’ report is 
silent regarding the abuses of the Mc- 
Call administration, the Andrew Hamil- 
ton operations, the “yellow dog fund” 
and other things for which this company 
has received criticism. 

od 
Industrial Casualties 


Statistics gathered by insurance under- 
writers. go to show that peace, no less 
than war, hath its fatalities. Lately pub- 
lished figures show that more persons are 
killed or maimed in Allegheny County, 
Pa., which is a great iron center, than are 
numbered among the killed and wounded 
in some of the great battles of history. 
The statistics for the past year, for ex- 
ample, show that in the iron and steel 
mills and blast furnaces there were 9,000 
either killed or wounded. In other mills, 
shops and factories there were 4,000 
either killed or maimed. Four hundred 
persons were killed or wounded in the 
coal mines, while the railroad list rose 
to a total of 4,300. The grand total was 
17,700 persons either killed or injured. 
It should not be forgotten also that a 
large number of casualties are not re- 
ported. According to mill owners and 
managers most of the accidents take 
place because of the carelessness or reck- 
lessness of employees. No one who has 
ever visited a rolling mill can, however, | 
truthfully deny that workmen therein fol- 
low an extra hazardous occupation. 


....1t is evident that the San Fran- 
cisco disaster has not entirely killed in- 
surance enterprise, from the fact that the 
Fidelity Fire Insurance Company, of 
New York, is now in the process of or- 
ganization. Those active in the work of 
organization are for the most part iden- 
tified, or in close touch, with the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company. The Fidel- 
ity Fire will have a capital of $1,000,000 
and a paid in surplus of the same amount. 
The new company will be organized un- 
der the direction of Henry Evans, presi- 
dent of the Continental Insurance Com- 


pany. 
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Financial 


Railroad Coal Holdings 


LARGE financial interests of railway 
companies are affected by that part of 
the Railroad Rate bill which forbids .the 
companies, after May 1, 1908, to trans- 
port coal which they themselves produce 
or own. There seems to have been not 
the slightest foundation in fact for the 
rumor that the companies’ coal interests 
were to be taken over by a new and great 
corporation. Several methods of meet- 
ing the requirements of the law without 
getting rid of the coal property are sug- 
gested. The companies may sell their 
coal at the mine to wholesale dealers, and 
then carry it for the new owners. Or 
they may shift it to other railway com- 
panies and lines before it crosses a State 
boundary. Transfer of mines to corpo- 
rations apparently independent would not 
satisfy the proposed law, which covers 
even an indirect interest. Some predict 
that the companies will take no step be- 
fore 1908, when they will test the consti- 
tutionality of the act. The extent of 
railway coal interests in the East is now 
quite well known. When the Commission 
pursues its inquiry at Chicago, many will 
be surprised to learn how large and im- 
portant are the coal holdings of railway 
companies in the Middle West and 
Southwest. ™ 


The Illinois Central 


THE recent report of Stuyvesant Fish, 
' president of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, to his board of directors, has 
excited much interest, because it is virtu- 
ally a review of the company’s growth 
since 1887, when he was elected to the 
presidency, and also because of rumors 
that the influence of E. H. Harriman will 


be used to prevent, if possible, Mr. Fish. 


from retaining his office. Mr. Harriman 
and his associates, it is said, desire to 
obtain control of the Illinois Central in 
the interest of their transcontinental sys- 
tem, and are at variance with Mr. Fish 
on account of his action with respect to 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company. In 
this report Mr. Fish compares the prog- 
ress of his road with that of twelve other 
railways—three Eastern trunk lines, six 
having terminals at Chicago, and three 
Southern lines. In the nineteen years, 
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the gross receipts of the Illinois Central 
increased 364 per cent., while the increase 
for the twelve was 245 per cent. Divi- 
dends paid on Illinois Central common 
stock show an increase of 227 per cent., 
against 110 per cent. for the others; and 
the capital increase was 227 per cent., 
against 104 per cent. Mr. Fish points 
out that, for every share of added cap- 
ital, the company has received in money 
at least its par value; that, in respect to 
every new issue, each stockholder has 
had precisely the same right and oppor- 
tunity to subscribe; and that in no case 
has the company paid a dollar for having 
any of its stock underwritten. This 
proves, he says, that the shares have been 
held by the general public for invest- 
ment, and that those owning them have 
had an abiding faith in the enterprise. 
It is generally known that Mr. Fish’s 
record as president of this railway sys- 
tem, whose mileage, in nineteen years, 
has increased from 2,149 to 5,584, is re- 
garded by railway authorities as an ex- 
ceptionally good one. His management 
has been characterized by conservatism of 
the best type, which insured expansion 
which has been safe while it was broad. 
The history of it he and his friends may 
contemplate with great satisfaction. 


THE Fulton Trust Company, of New 
York, formerly Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany, whose capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to $1,200,000, has 
deposits, as shown by the last report, of 
$8,025,134. 

....-Edward P. Metcalf, president of 
the Old National Bank, in Providence, 
since 1902, has resigned that office and 
been elected president of the Atlantic 
National Bank, in the same city. Several 
prominent bankers and business men 
have entered the board of the Atlantic, 
which will extend .its business. The 
former president, James S. Kenyon, 
takes the office of vice-president. 


....Dividends and coupons: 

Am. Chicle Co. (Common), 1 per cent., pay- 
able June 2oth. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co. (Bonds), cou- 
pons, payable: June Ist. 

U. S. Leather Co. (Preferred), $1.50 per 
share, payable July 2d. 

Am. Car & Fdry. Co. (Preferred), 134 per 
cent., payable July 2d. 
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Union Trust 


Company 
Of New York, 80 Broadway 


CAPITAL. . .. + + « « « $1,000,000 
SURPLUS ....-+ + ++ 17,887,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWARD KING. .... - President 
CORNELIUS D. WOOD. . Vice-President 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY. . Vice-President 
JOHN V. B. THAYER . Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


EDWARD R. MERRITT , 
HENRY M. POPHAM t Ass’t Secretaries 


CARROLL O. RAWLINS . . Trust Officer 
TRUSTEES: 
B. WESLEY, HARRISON E. GAWTR 
& D. WOOD, ALEXANDER " MATTLAND, 
EDWARD KING, JAMES HENRY SMITH, 
R. T. WILSON, CHARLES H. TWEED, 
CHARLES H. LELAND, JAMES SPEYER, 
H. VAN RENSSELAER KENNEDY, ROBERT GOELET, 
EMLEN ROOSEVELT, WILLIAM WOODWARD, 


jas. T. WOODWARD, ALEX. SMITH COCHRAN, 
AMASA J. PARKER, J. V. B, THAYER, 
sve W. KELLEY, AMORY 8. CARHART, 

. PARKER SHORTRIDGE, WALTER P. BLISS. 








One of the farms we have loaned money 
on. Harvesting gang in foreground. 











The Safest Security 


on earth is the earth itself—farms and farm prop- 
erty. North DaKota farm lands in 1904 earned 
from cereal crops alone 46 per cent on the entire 
assessed valuation of the State. 

We offer for investment North DaKota Farm 
Mortgages placed on the land that secures this 
remarkable result. Your inquiry for mortgage 
list will receive prompt attention. 


Municipal Bonds Netting 
from 34% to 5% 


Wells @ Dickey Company 


(Established 1878) 
Investment Securities Minneapolis, Minn. 
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‘At the Wedding 


A pretty custom 
now is for the bride 
to cut the cake with 
a knife presented 
for the purpose. 
This is but one 
of the many appro- 
priate gifts sug- 
gested in the 


“147 ROGERS BROS: 


ware—the brand 
of silver plate fa- 
mous for more than 
half acentury. Sold 
by leading dealers 


™ everywhere. 


Send for catalogue 
“T-79"" to aid in 
making selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
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HAYNES AUTOMOBILE. CO. 

THE PIONEER BUILDERS 
_ Some idea may be gained of the great 
advancement and mechanical perfection 
which has been made in automobiles by 
referring to the two illustrations of the 
first. and last creations of the »Haynes 
Automobile Company, of Kokomo, Ind. 
The President, Mr. Elwood Haynes, a 
pioneér manufacturer, built one of the 
first practical automobiles made in 
America.- This machine was finished 
in 1893. ; 

The Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., recognized its originality 
* by requesting that it be placed there as 
# a monument to the invention of the 
maker, who since that time has continu- 
ously improved the “Haynes machines” 
until the present model R was ready for 
the severe test and trials each year’s pro- 
duction are subjected to before placing 
them on the market for public use. 

The models O and R were born in July of. last year. Mr. Haynes with a party of friends droye 
one of the machines, leaving Kokomo and starting for Boston via Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 
and New York. After arriving at his destination and spending some time touring through New 
England, the-return trip was begun, this time going through Philadelphia, Reading, Harrisburg, 
Hagerstown, Cumberland, over the mountains through Wheeling, W. Va., and the State of Ohio back 
to Kokomo. During this trip of 3,700 miles, which included many demonstrations to the Haynes 
Agents in each of the large towns visited, the machine never faltered and ran as true to schedule 
time as any limited railroad train. Nor was there a dollar of expense for repairs spent, or the 
slightest assistance from the factory necessary. : 

The marvelous speed shown by the model R induced Mr. Haynes to enter a duplicate of this ma- 
chine in the Vanderbilt Road Races, which resulted in a splendid victory for a regular stock model, 
which came in fourth in the Elimination Race; competing against many specially built racers of twice 
the cylinder capacity and averaging over 50 miles per hour for the entire distance. 

Not content with this demonstration of power with a stock car, Mr. Haynes insisted on proving 
to. the public that it was equally substantial for use in touring over country roads at all seasons of 
the year. So immediately after the automobile show held at New York last January—announced that 
the model R would be driven to Chicago through the ice, snow and mud. The newspapers through- 
out the country have fully told the story of this very successful trip without a delay of any kind—add- 
ing another meritorious and unequalled performance to the long list of Haynes proof of superiority. 

The secret of the success of any car is due to the use of the right material for each part, properly 
designed and proportioned, using sufficient metal to take care of every strain. The knowledge of 
which can only be acquired by long experience. Workmanship is also an important factor, the ac- 
curacy depending greatly on the factory equipment. The Haynes Company has installed every tool 
and device known to mod- | x RET Z 
ern mechanics for the cor- 
rect construction of the best 
automobile possible to pro- 
duce, and should they de- 
cide, as is now under con- 
sideration, to enter a racer 
in the coming Vanderbilt 
events, it can be expected 
that this car will give a 
very good account of itself. 
itself, 
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¢ <= «The Smartest, Best Fitting, Best Looking Low Shoes Ever Made.” 
wil “Stay on” and Fits Comfortably. Made in all Fashionable Leathers. 


Sorosis Stores and Departments 


New York: West 23d St. 

Brooklyn: Cor. Fulton and Hoyt Sts. 

Baltimore: 19 laseaen St., W. 

Washington: 1213 

Boston: 20 Temple ; and 176 
Boylston St. 

Chicago: 34 Washington St. 

Hartford: i Main St. 

Providence: The “Bo eo gy 

St. uis: Scrug; andervoort & 
Barney Dty Goods Co. 

Minneapolis: 700 Nicollet Ave. 


Cincinnati: 106 West 7th St. 
Detroit: Newcomb-Endicott Co. 
San ear ® 216 Post St. 
Buffalo: H. A. Meldrum Co. 
Philadelphia: 1312-14 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburg: “Cor. Penn Ave. and sth 
St., and 214 6th St. 
Cleveland: 177 Euclid Ave. 
Milwaukee: 93 Wisconsin St. 
St. Paul: Field, Schlick & Co. 
Denver: 626 16th St. 


GERMAN STORES. 
Berlin: 60 Friedrich Strasse. 
Hamburg: 25 Jungfernstieg. 
Frankfurt-a-M.: 


LONDON SHOPS. 
Regent House, Regent Street, 
19 Westbourne Grove, W. 

83 Brompton Road, S. W. 


and all other important cities in Europe and America. 


19 Rossmarket. 


Ww. 
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Pure Silk 
Every inch of 
webbing in 
Brighton Gar- 
ters is pure 
silk, not mer- 
cerized cotton. 


BRIGHTON 


FLAT 


its grip. ts firmly, snugly. 
at the shoe tops. 
heavily nickeled. 


Brighton Flat Clasp Garter. 














Over two million men annually wear Brighton Flat C 
The Brighton Garter is the most comfortable garter for men. 


Both the underwear and the socks set smoothly in place, no uncomfortable wrinkles or bunches 
The clasp is absolutely flat, no sharp teeth or projections to catch in the clothing. Metal parts 


Latest patterns of one piece pure silk web, absolutely no mercerized cotton ever enters into a 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


ae 25 Conts 


A Pair 


If your dealer 
hasn’t them, 
they will be 
mailed on re- 


ceipt of price. 


GARTERS 


CLASP 


Garters, and here are some of the reasons. 
Neither binds, pinches, nor loses 












WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—Afternoon in town of 20,000 or 
less. Entire property or half interest. North of Baltimore, East 
of Chicago. Address, Buyer, care this paper. 











BREAKERS 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
Now Open 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN. 


Write for Booklet. 
LOUIS N. MOSS, PROP. 


PENINSULA 


A select family ‘hotel, on ocean front, Shrewsbury River, 
Pleasure Bay. _~-4 concerts. Evening dances. The 
reputation is excellent, covering 25 years. 

OPENS Pi 


UNE 23D. 
SEABRIGHT, N. J. CHARLES H. DEDERER. 


*Phone 50. 





MON TANESCA 


Everything new, neat and modern. Elevator. steam 
heat, electric lights, private baths, orchestra, golf. Book- 
let. I. D. IVISON, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 





SEA CLIFF HOTEL 


SEA CLIFF, L. I. 
Entirely renovated. Opens June 15. 
Excellent cuisine. Music. Tennis. 
Boating. Bathing. Fishing. Golf. 
Terms moderate. Write for booklet. 


Bargain in Sea Shore Farm 


About 60 acres of fine, cleared land, with a small pine 
grove, on the west bank of Mill River, near Lewis Bay; 
ten minutes walk from the Hyannis Depot on a macadam 
road; fine fishing, boating, bathing, beautiful outlook. Onc 
of the finest sites for a summer home jin Massachusetts. 
Must sell to settle estate. G. W. ANDERSON, Adminis- 
trator, No. 43 Tremont Street, Boston. 








DUFFERIN & COLUMBIA 


DIGBY, N. S. 
The best of cuisine. Moderate rates. Finest location. 


C. A. JORDAN. 





AUSTIN ORGANS 


IN USE FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
AUSTIN AIR CHEST 
SUPPLIES PERFECT WIND DISTRIBUTION 
AUSTIN TONE 
UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
Send for new booklet “0.” 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


PATENT 22 se823S%, 


Fr 
Free 








Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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VACATION NOTES 


To keep the lawn in good condition through the summer 
requires much time and labor unless one uses the New 
Century Lawn Sprinkler. This sprinkler, made by the 
Yost Electric Manufacturing Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
is mounted on wheels and is so constructed that it will 
revolve freely under any pressure and can be so adjusted 
as to throw a continuous spray over any circle varying in 
diameter from three to fi feet. It costs only $2.50, 
prepaid to any place east of the Rocky Mountains. 








One of the most popular of the transatlantic lines for 
summer travel is the North German Lloyd line, which 
operates a semi-weekly service to Plymouth, London, 
Cherbourg, Paris and Bremen, and a weekly service to 
the Mediterranean ports of Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa. 
It is no ex ation to speak of the magnificent North 
German Lloyd steamers as “floating palaces,” and. every 
feature of equipment and service is strictly first class. 





We cannot wonder that in providing their summer out- 
fits women of good taste have a predilection for Sorosis 
shoes. The quality, style and comfort which are insepar- 
able from Sorosis creations explain this. e new low 
shoes for this summer follow worthily in the footsteps of 
their predecessors. No woman, young or—not so young, 
who aspires to being smartly dressed, can afford to ignore 
Sorosis footwear. 


Why buy a boat when you can build one yourself for 
about one-quarter the cost of buying ready-made? You 
are no mechanic? You don’t need to be if you use the 
Brooks System, which is fully described in a catalog 
to be had for the asking. omplete illustrations are 
given as well as detailed instructions for making all sorts 
of boats. If interested write to Brooks Boat Manufactur- 
ing Company, 9306 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich. 





Burglars and “second-story men” have no terrors for 
the householder who is protected by safecraft. For a full 
description of its benefits we advise our readers to write 
to the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company of this city. 
The record of Herring-Hall-Marvin safes in the recent 


KNIFED. . 
Coffee Knifed An Old Soldier. 


An old soldier, released from coffee at 72, recovered his 
health and tells about it as follows: 

“TI stuck to coffee for years although it knifed me 
again and again. 

“About eight years ago (as a result of coffee drinking 
which congested my liver), I was taken with a very se- 
vere attack of malarial fever. 

“I would apparently recover and start about my usual 
work only to suffer a relapse. After this had been re- 
peated several times during the year I was again taken 
violently ill. . 

“The Doctor said- he had carefully studied my case 
and it was either ‘quit coffee or die,’ advising me to 
take Postum in its place. I had always thought coffee one 
of my dearest friends, and especially when sick, and I 
was very much taken back by the Doctor’s decision for 1 
hadn’t suspected the coffee I drank could possibly cause 
my troubles. 

“I thought it over for a few minutes and finally told 
the Doctor I would make the change. Postum was pro- 
cured for me the same day and made according to direc- 
tions; well, I liked it and stuck to it and since then 1 
have been a new man. The change in health began in a 
few days and surprised me, and now, although I am 
seventy-two years of-age, I do lots of hard work and for 
the past month have been teaming, driving sixteen miles 
a day besides loading and unloading the wagon. That’s 
what Postum in the place of coffee has done for me. 1 
now like the Postum as well as I did coffee. | 

“I have known people who did not care for Postum 
at first but after having learned to make it properly ae- 
cording to directions they have come to like it as well as 
coffee. I never miss a chance to praise it.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for the little book, “The Road to Wellville” in 





San Francisco conflagration is one to inspire confid 
in the manufactures of this company. 





Visitors to the metropolis this summer will find the 
Hotel Victoria one of the best of New York’s many d 
hotels. It has been newly decorated and furnished -thru- 
out and is strictly first class and up-to-date in all its ap- 
pointments. It is conveniently located in the heart of the 
shopping district, Broadway, Fifth avenue and Twenty- 
seventh street. . 





Now is the time to prepare for summer comfort by 
providing for porch or lawn a reclining chair or adjust- 
able hammock seat. The Kalamazoo Sled Company, of 
976 Third street, Kalamazoo, Mich., make a specialty of 
comfortable summer furniture of superior quality and 
artistic design. An illustrated catalog in colors will be 
sent upon application. 


The well known banking house of A. B. Leach & Co., 
of New York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia, has 
moved to new and enlarged offices at 149 Broadway, this 
city. 


THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Blackwell’s Island, New York 
Registered by the University of the State of New York. 


A three years’ course of study in a general hospital 
containing 600 beds is offered young women from 21 to 
35 years of age. A monthly allowance for current ex- 
penses. The staff of nurses has been increased owing 
to the opening of new wards. A post graduate coursc 
is also offered, term six months, salary $30 per month, 
with an increase each year for promotions. A service in 
the care of consumptives is offered to graduates and 
experienced attendants, salary $25 per month; the infirm- 
ary contains 600 beds. For further information address 

JANE M. PINDELL, R. N., Supt. of Nurses. 

















[EWISe @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 

THE “PREMIER” - . 


Glass-Lined Retrigerator, perfection of cleanli 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW Y ORK. 























21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 
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THE 
TRUTH 


F ‘HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and of still greater in- 


ABOUT. 


terest to thousands of individuals. People with the fairest minds 

—and that means most people—have been disturbed and unsettled 
by the developments and denunciations of the past few months. What 
these people want is the truth —the plain unvarnished truth. To give 
them this truth is the object of this announcement. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 1843, the first 
of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the largest in the world. 
For 39 years, in spite of the keenest competition, it has held the lead, 
passing unharmed through panics, failures, strikes and wars; meeting 
fan promptness its every obligation and having 460 millions of assets 
to-day. 

The recent insurance agitation was unique. The investigation cer- 
tainly was thorough. As every one knows, the Mutual Life was on the 
‘iin line. The smoke has now cleared away. What do we find ? 

n the first place, we find that the Mutual Life is still the largest and 
staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Without defending or 
the least belittling the abuses and extravagances recently brought to light, 
everybody should keep in mind the fact that the solvency of this Com- 
pany has not for a moment been affected thereby. Concerning the work 
of the finance committee which has been attacked in the press, this Com- 
pany’s auditing committee, consisting of Méssrs. Truesdale, Auchincloss, 
Fish and Dixon, stated on February 15th, 1906: 


“The committee certify that the investments of the Company are of the 
highest order and well selected,” and “have found the valuation given 

e and conservative, in many instances less than the market value 
and in none in excess of such value.” 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and those respon- 
sible for it have gone; a new management has been installed, and re- 
trenchments have been effected that have already saved vast sums of 
money and will save much more as time goes on. Legislative reforms 
have likewise been anticipated, and the company jis now as sound at 
the circumference as it always has been at the core. 

In the next place, the ending of the first quarter presents an excellent 
opportunity for comparing this year with last. 


The amount paid policy holders is $9,608,436.50, an increase of 
$1,070,835.26. The receipts for premiums were $15,082,484.57, 
a decrease of $857,995.29 for the period. This is a shrinkage of 
less than 5 1-2 percent. The amount paid for expenses was $2,935, 
552.44, a reduction of $1,547, 279.36. 
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MUTUAL 
LIFE 


[ve remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in mind by 








THE 


everybody--those now insured in the Mutual Life, and those who 

should be. It cannot be accounted for by the smaller. amount of 
new business writ en. Of the saving for the quarter, the sum of $390,961.52 
is in items not connected with the obtaining of new business. 

In the next place we find that this Company is doing business— 
more business than any other company in the world with one exception. 
Far from being paralyzed or demoralized it is forging rightahead. Policies 
by the hundred are being written each day; honest trustees, keenly alert, 
are directing its affairs; faithful and experienced men are doing its 
intricate work; loyal agents are explaining its advantages and discriminat- 
ing people are obtaining its protection. 

In the next place we find that there need be no question as to the 
future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good as gold. No obliga- 
tion could possibly be better. A bond of the United States Government 
is no safer. It will, therefore, be a misfortune if any one is misled by the 
writer who prints for revenue or for notoriety, or by the attorney who is 
out for his.clients, or the competitor who is out for himself, or even by 
tne gentlemen who have organized themselves into committees under an 
honest misapprehension of the facts. Such incidents may tend to hinder 
business, but need deter no one who needs insurance. 

With economy, which means rapid improvement in regard to earn- 
ing of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work in the Mutual Life; 
with its immense size as the basis for moderate general expenses; with 
smaller liability for renewal commissions to agents than any other com- 
pany; with the cost of new business limited by law for all Companies, 
how can any one possibly better provide for the uncertainties of the future 
than through a policy in the first Insurance Company in America, and the 
strongest in the world— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


of New York 
NEW YORK 


The Mutual Life has devised and placed on the market at a notably low rate a policy 
which provides protection more far-reaching than an ordinary contract. Migy 


Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


81 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 








LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


BOSTON 


Investment Securities 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Travellers’ and Commercial 


Foreign Exchange 


DRAWN ON 


Messrs. COUTTS & C0, - - London 
Messrs. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, London 
Messrs. MORGAN, HARJES & C0., - Paris 
Messrs. GEBRUDER, SCHICKLER, - Berlin 
Messrs. M. M. WARBURG & CO., Hamburg 

















INVESTMENT : 
SECURITIES LATHAM 
Cable Trandom” ALEXANDER & CO, 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 
Collections 
‘ Certificates of Deposits 
BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 














John Munroe & Co. | 


30 Pine St., New York 
4 Post Office Sq.» Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 
this and Foreign Countries. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 




















BANKERS 


Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 





Conduct a General 


Banking Business 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received on favorable terms 
and Interest allowed on Daily Balances, 
subject to check at sight. 














i 
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35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


Fisk & Robinson 


BANHERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 





security. 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight 
draft. Certificates of deposit issued payable on demand or at a stated date. Interest allowed 
on daily balances and on money deposited pending investment. Loans made*on approved 


FISCAL AGENCY 
ACCOUNTS for the payment of bonds, coupons, dividends, etc., and for the transfer and 
registration of securities received from municipal, railroad and other corporations. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES BONDS and other investment securities bought and sold. Orders on 
the New York Stock Exchange executed on commission for cash. 

MONTHLY REVIEW of the Government Bond and Railroad Bond situation, together 
with a list of current offerings yielding from 8% to 4% per cent., forwarded upon request. 




















Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 


BANKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 

FOR TRAVELERS 
ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
Lincoln ye aay 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS Available in all parts of the World. 
Pamphlet, “ Funds for Travelers,” on application. 


JAS. Hi. OLIPHANT & CO. 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


ieceeeinneé Sinton 


Our Statistical Department is well equipped 
with official reports and original data, and is pre- 
pared to furnish all obtainable information con- 
cerning Railroad and Industrial Corporations. 

‘We give particular attention to individual 
investors, and will a LX “a 
tion a list of desirable 
Dividends and Interest Gian and Remitted. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Correspondence Invited. 








J. 2 W. Seligman @ Co. 
BANKERS 
21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travel- 
ers, Payable in Any Part of the 
World. Draw Bills of Exchange 
and make Telegraphic Transfers 
of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 

BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


N. W. HARRIS & CO. 





BANKERS 
Pine Street, cor. William 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Receive deposits subject to check and 
allow interest on balances. Act as 
fiscal agents for municipalities and 
corporations. Issue letters of credit 
and deal in 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


LIST ON APPLICATION 
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Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington 


Jnbestment Securities 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members All Important Exchanges: 


25 Broad Street, 


New York 


Western Union Building, Chicago 





High Grade Bonds a Spectalty 








Boody, McLellan & Co. 


BANKERS 


_FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Cable address ‘‘ Goskite.” 








BRANCH OFFICES : 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN: 


WATERBURY, CONN. 











JULY INVESTMENTS. 














CONNECTICUT RY. & L’GT’G STOCK & BONDS 
NORTHERN WESTCHESTER L’GT’G STOCK & BONDS 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


BANKERS ~“ , 
44 Pine Street, - - New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


C.H.Van Buren & Co. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt. 60 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








| ENGI TEA ith 


REAL ESTATE 


AGENTS 
BROKERS 
APPRAISERS 


19 West 42d Street 








on en en es 
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SASUSASTOASAI EA EBOMO THO TC TC 
boi Eateatoateg oe) festesicaies 


—waranteed Bonds—0% § 


WE OFFER $1,000,000 TO YIELD 57% bd 


MOALOTCT 
bt jes}oale 


Tk) gales cr 
LI ud). 


of the 4%% and 5% Bond Issues of various Gas and Electric = 
Companies controlied and operated by the ra 
NATIONAL LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER COMPANY— aa 
——GUARANTOR— 3 

VALUE OF THE GUARANTEE e3 

The National Light, Heat and Power Company has an authorized capital stock of a 


$5,000,000 of which $950,000 has been issued in acquiring properties. Its assets, con- ey 
sisting of securities and cash on hand, exceed $1,000,000. The National Company 
controls and operates gas and electric companies located in ten cities of the East and [a 
middle West. The surplus earnings of these companies amount to more than ten times Pe 
the interest charge of any one company and may be applied to make good the National 
Company's guarantee. These earnings have increased over 30% during the past year. 
Other properties will be added to the National Company's holdings and each newly #3 
acquired property will add to the strength of the whole. 





THE BENNINGTON (VT.) ELECTRIC COMPANY— 


ONE OF THE PROPERTIES 


This Company Fonomee a well developed Water Power which materially reduces the cost of operation, (iM 
also a thoroughly equipped auxiliary Steam Plant. . The National Light, Heat and Power Company-has Be 
reatly ieguaied Oni the oe adding largely to its capacity and output. Under the laws of Vermont {%@ 
the C Company has a perpetual franchise. on 


GROWTH OF EARNINGS IN FIVE YEARS ts 


1901 Year ending Dec. 31.1 90 2 
Gros - - - $22,378.60 Gross - $30,716.71 ae 
Operating- - - 14,371.28 Operating ay 15,455.73 oe 
Net - - - - $6,007.32 Net - - - $ 15,2609 8 “2 
INTEREST CHARGE ON BONDS ISSUED, ONLY $6,750.00 — 


Dated March, 1905. Due March, 1935. Coupon Bonds $500 denomination. Callable after ten {24 
years from date at 105. Interest payable March and September at Knickerbocker Trust Company, New [i 
York, which also acts as Trustee. = 

Guarantee: This issue is guaranteed as to principal and interest by the National Light, Heat and @% 
Power Company. 

A conservative estimate, based on the ragga of cer ar oO places the value of this a ty at 





least one- third in excess of the bonded debt. legality of this issue has been approved by Messrs. {a 
Villard, Gifford & Cox, of New York. 2 
Price and special circular on application. = 

e uo 

BOND ISSUES OF THE OTHER PROPERTIES na 


For complete information and the reports of experts on the other properties inquiries should be sent to 





A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers, oad crt es 


= ' | ’ “enicn -y AlRArAIrAl rAleAlrAinAiecnicnine 
enieaicaicaleaiesliecs) Ieainvwins Moker obel label aie atert 3: OIE io Iraic-3ieaic3icsainaieaiesasicnicnics). 
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$500,000 


PAN-AMERICAN RAILROAD CO. 


First Mortgage 5°, Gold Bonds 





Dated June 1, 1903. Due January 1, 1934. Interest payable January ist and July 1st. Bonds 
subject to call at 105 and interest on any interest date. Coupon bonds; denomination, $1,000. Princi- 
pal may be registered. 

Bond issue authorized $12,000 per mile, but limited to $8,000 per mile of completed road until 
such time as the road shall earn twice the interest charge on the bonds then outstanding. 

_ The Mexican Government has granted a subsidy of about $10,000 gold per mile, and has granted 
a liberal concession for 99 years. 

The Pan-American line from San Geronimo, on the National Tehuantepec R. R., to the Guate- 
mala boundary (about 300 miles) with connection to the city of Guatemala, is nearing completion. 

Two-thirds of the line is now built and in operation, and construction of the remainder is actively 
progressing. Upon completion, through connection from Guatemala City to the.American border via 
the existing lines of the Mexican Government will be established. ; : 

The line serves without competition one of the richest and most productive sections of Mexico. 

_ Having sold a large portion of the above bonds, we offer the balance, subject to sale and advance 
in price. 
PRICE AND PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


MASON, LEWIS & CO. 


BANKERS 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
60°Devonshire St. Monadnock Bldg. 605 Chestnut St. 








A Financial Courtship 


OR A PLEA FOR CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 








(By FRANK WV. ROLLINS) 


“Hon. Frank W. Rollins, ex-Governor of New Hampshire, has just issued from his bank- 
ing house of E. H. Rollins & Sons, of Boston, a brochure that ought to be in the hands of 
every woman. It. is called ‘A Financial Courtship,’ and, as the author, Governor Rollins 
himself, states in his preface, was originally written at the suggestion of his stenographer, who 
spoke of the need that women have for a simple, concise book that will tell them all about 
invéstments. 

“Governor Rollins put his information in the form of a story, thus making it interesting 
reading. But in addition, his facts and suggestions are clear-cut and eminently useful. He 
explains the meaning of a mortgage, a bond, corporation stock, municipal investments, Gov- 
ernment bonds, and so on thru the list of conservative investments. Any woman who has 
money to invest, or who is likely to inherit money which she will be called upon to invest, will - 
be well guided by this book. In fact, it would serve admirably as a text-book for young 
people of both sexes.”—Boston Journal. 





Copies of the above book will be furnished, without cost, on application to 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, -. 21 Milk Street, Boston 











> 
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2 First Mortgage 
—= Railroad Bonds 


WE MAKE A SPECIAL OFFERING AT FIRST PRICE 


q These Bonds have passed a most rigid exami- 
nation and have the highest legal endorsement. 
@ We make this offer with our highest recom- 
mendation, and in our opinion they will sell at 
a much higher price in the near future. 

q Particulars upon request. 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Our booklet, “* Hints and Helps # Investors,’” is a study of investments well worth reading. It may 
be had by sending your name and address, which, for convenience, may be written on the margin of 


this page and mailed to us. 


BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 

















= 


Investors and 
Savings Bank 


Depositors 


~ @ You can inves your money 


through us in high grade, mu- 
nicipal and corporation bonds— 
yielding from 4% to 5%-—af- 
fording absolute security. 


@ Let us send you a list of these 
bonds and explain how you can 
invest from $100 to $100,000 
where the principal will be safe, 
and a good rate of interest assured. 


W. B. McKeand & Co. 
The Rookery, Chicago, III. 


at 








a 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





April 6, 1906. 
RESOURCES. 
Laeeme ond Gime < csawestcceveincccess $4,300,395 33 
Due from banks and bankers............. 2,655,380 62 
Real estate and securities .............+. 900,709 81 
Uietiend States Bees ocd ciccsccivesvctc cee. $50,000 00 
Comls end 20merve occ ccssssssecvvcccsccce 716,235 25 
$9,122,721.01 
LIABILITIES. 
GO ocie cc vocccvascetogaceeebsdecietes $400,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits............ 1,148,566 70 
GIN be ccdcnccceccswccecstcceseses 377,730 00 
DD Webs ccvedsivesediwetbessessoncs 7,196,424 31 
$9,122,721.01 
OFFICERS. 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President. 

GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 

JOHN W. OMBERSON, Assistant Cashier. 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Assistant Cashier. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 





Organized 1856 


Capital - - - - - $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - - 7,468,388.22 
Deposits, April 6, 1906 - - - 92,831,342.58 





RICHARD DELAFIELD 
President 
STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President 
JOHN C. McKEON 
Vice-President 


GILBERT G. THORNE 
Vice-President 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF 


Vice-President 
MAURICE H. EWER 
‘ Cashier 
WILLIAM A, MAIN 


Ass’t Cashier 
DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM O. JONES 
Ass’t Cashier 


FRED’K O. FOXCROFT 
Ass’t Cashier 


JOSEPH T. MOORE 
STUYVESANT FISH 
GEORGE S. HART 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 
EDWARD C. HOYT 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS 


AUGUST BELMONT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
GEORGE FRED'K VIETOR 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 


ISAAC GUGGENHEIM 
JOHN E. BORNE 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
JOHN C. McKEON 








—eE7~ 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRVING 


NATIONAL BANK 

















Chambers, West Broadway 
and Hudson Streets 


NEW YORK 


Officers 
President, SAMUEL S. CONOVER. 
Vice-President, CHARLES F. MATTLAGE. 
Vice-President, CHARLES L. FARRELL. 
Cashier, BENJAMIN F. WERNER. 
Asst. Cashier, EUGENE VAN ZANDT. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 














THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 


' ITORS EVERY FACILITY 


WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 











, 
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The MERCANTILE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
195 BROADWAY 


CAPITAL, - - $3,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 4,552,753 


FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President. 
MILES M. O’BRIEN, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
EMIL KLEIN, Asst. Cashier. 
ALFRED W. DAY, Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 

Miles M. O’Brien 
Augustus G. Paine 
Dick S. Ramsay 
Adolph Rusch 
George H. Sargent 
William Skinner 
Abraham Stern 
William H. Taylor 
Ernst Thalmann 
Edward R. Thomas 
Robert M. Thompson 
Warner Van Norden 
Isaac Wallach 
John Skelton Williams 
Richard Young 
Frederick B. Schenck 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


or aber > cist Or tm YORK 


Charles P. Armstrong 
William Ballin 
William F. Carlton 
Robert C. Clowry 
William Nelson Cromwell 
William J. Curtis 
Frederick L. Eldridge 
Edwin Gould 

Edward T. Jeffery 
John F. Kehoe 
Emanuel Lehman 
Seth M. Milliken 
Charles W. Morse 
Harry F. Morse 
Benjamin Nicoll 





oO BROADW. 

) \ PRPPPTTUTTTELTTTITILITTIT LETTE $250, 

LUS AND PROFITS..........ccseeeeeeee 118,072.00 
VINCENT LO BR nccccccvccccccccccccccevcees Presi 
FREDERIC T. HUMB......ceeccceccscvess Vice-President 
ZENAS EB. NEWBLL.......... evevcccccccce eecceces ashier 

DIRECTORS. 


DAVID BANKS 

DAVID BANKS, Jr. VINCENT LOBSER 

FREDERIO T. HUME WILLARD 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL P. CHAUNCEY ANDERSON 
FRANCIS B. GRIFFI 


The New Amsterdam National Bank 


Broadway and 39th Street, New York 


CHARLES is 





CAPITAL.........0+. ccveccccccccecccccecees ++++-$500,000 
SURPLUS....... eecvececccescees eevecsees seeeses 500,000 
OFFICERS 


MILES M. O'BRIEN, President 
©. W, MORSE, Vice-President G.J. BAUMANN, Vice-President 
E. 0. ELDREDGE, Cashier J. G. HEMERICH, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
GO, Wi TE o's 00 6.08:00 cece -President Knickerbocker Trust Co. 
JOHN F. CARROLL............ Vice-President 14th Street Bank 


JOS. D. CARROLL. ...Treasurer Fiss, Doerr & Carroll Horse Co. 
M. HEALEY 





GEO. W. WILDER... 





THE 


Merchants National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF 


New York 


FOUNDED 



























1803, 


RESOURCES - - $25,000,000 
AS FOR OVER A CENTURY paid par- 
ticular attention to Commercial and Bank 
accounts and is still prepared to extend to Mercan- 
tile and Banking Institutions every facility consistent 
with sound banking. The capital and surplus offer 
a strong reserve for depositors, who will receive a 
liberal treatment as their credit and balances warrant, 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH 8. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT 8. COX, Assistant Cashier 




















OLD NATIONAL BANK, Providence, R. I. 


April 6, 1906. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments 
DO. SEO Cnc cbccccodecceceséceee 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
Cash .. 

























eee ee eee eee eeeeseeeeeee 


Capital 
Surplus and profits ..... 
Circulation .....seeesesees 
Deposits 


BE. P. Metcalf, Pres.; P. B. Ashley, Cant? Geo. 
Capron, Asst. Cash. 


UNION 
NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia, April 6th, 1906. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans Gud Tsvqntmemts....csccccccsecccccs $4,431,866 15 
ee Gn NES 5 ck cots teeaw dees eeus pe bp 53 
RG CE SOU Sib dvccencodececeeevcesn 1,377,773 76 

LIABILITIES $6,193,719 
PS. cicstssacianepnadiasisevesesenses $500,000 o¢ 
Surplus and Net Profits...........eseeees 730,844 
Circulation ........sccecsscccccscsssscess 394,900 oa 
SPOQGEB  cccccccccccesccscsccecdssccetees 4,567,974 5 


$6,193,719 
A. E. FLETCHER, Cashier 





J AYNE’S EXPECTORAN 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago 


Friday, April 6, 1906. 


RESOUKCES. 
Bees and Giscounls, ...cccccccdcscsccece $25,880,495 91 
I  ocachGasqhasecaserctevsseceuu’ 1,354 13 
De nian ea begeuwabanmmentniee 52,317 96 
GREE onecb os cats uc neguaens 900,000 00 
Other bonds and stocks............eeee0. 3,459,878 80 
Due from U. S. Treasurer............+:- 101,000 00 
Cash and due from other banks........... 12,846,227 73 
ee ee $43,241,274 53 

LIABILITIES. 
ee ee $2,000,000 00 
SE: ccneniinda-ededenaeeund vaeeem 1,000,000 00 
ON BOON a occ cc cbisdcdccedeceus 873,387 75 
National bank notes outstanding........... 900,000 00 
ia i tad cid aris innate inlet iad 38,467,886 78 
MT tose Keedhasesewdvhenctectes $43,241,274 53 

OFFICERS: 


AMES H. ECKELS, President. 
OSEPH T. TALBERT, Vice-President. 





THE 


Commercial National Bank 


OF DETROIT, MICH. 
Condensed Statement, April 6, 1906. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments..........+seseee0. $7,614,044 51 
CvesGrGs occccccsseshsccscccetsccosccse 175 86 
Prom other basks.....ccccccccccccscscece 2,240,791 26 
Cash amd sOSCT Ve 6 occ ccc ccccscececstecss 645,548 33 
$10,500,559 96 

LIABILITIES. 
GE BI kone stcnnensansecqanseeness $1,000,000 00 
Sergius amd proGss 2... ccccccccccesceses 577,756 94 
CEE occccccésccascnewssnevomenwere 808,000 00 
ERORBETED™ oa .00:00: 600 600we ss eustes c¥webess 8,114,803 02 

10,500, 

OFFICERS: $0,500,559 96 
WODBIEE. B WERE TA Macc ccccicccccicceusee President 
GREG TEMES. cn cccccccccccccccce . Vice-President 
CHARLES L. PALMS. ...ccccccccccscce - Vice-President 
D.. e ehn ctincownciviccisaneredytsmedenl Cashier 
Bt EE. Sta ccedtsNeccccccusden Assistant Cashier 
W. A. McWHINNEY....ccscccccccscces Assistant Cashier 
DF, C0 0 hos cS we dededecnesticeocessaiees Auditor 

DIRECTORS: 


Joseph H. Berry, 

Dr. J. B. Book, 

J. S. Farrand, Jr., 
Wm. P. Hamilton, 
Charles F. Hammond, 
George Hendrie, 
Robert Henkel, 


Gilbert W. Lee, 
M. J. Murphy, 
Charles I.. Palms, 
James D. Standish, 
A. E. F. White, 
H. K. White, 


Wm. C. Williams, 
Morris L. Williams. 





Considerate Conservatism 

in Banking is to care 

- for many interests while 
capitalizing none. 





THE NATIONAL BANK 
REPUBLIC 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 














$3,000,000.00 
JOHN A. LYNCH - - President 
W.T.FENTON - ~~ Vice-President 
R.M.McKINNEY - - Cashier 


LA SALLE and MONROE STS., CHICAGO 














Drovers Deposit National Bank 


CHICAGO, Ill., April 6, 1906. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............secceeesceees $3,584,661 . 
SNE caccccccesepes cteseeseccsioubecess 10,008.12 
. &. bonds to secure circulation............ 000 . 
Cash and due from banks............++see0. 2,607,841 .15 
$6,442, 510.83 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid Im.....cccccccccccccceses $600,000.00 
—— PURE cccccccdccccccce ccccccccascecoes 150,000. 
DE DUNE «cc ccndeanneeneeeseodacesate 138,843 .83 
National banknotes outstanding.............. 149,500.00 
DOBOEEED 6 cc cccccccestcccescesoccesovese éecowe 5,404,167 .00 
96,442,810. 83 
OFFICERS: 


WM. H. BRINTNALL, President. 
EDWARD TILDEN, Vice-President. 
WM. A. LDEN, Cashier.- 

GEO. M. BENEDICT, Asst. Cashier. 











UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 
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CONDITION OF THE 


Bank of the Metropolis 


31 Union Square. 





OFFICERS: 
CORCELLUS H. HACKETT, President. 
GEORGE McNEIR, Vice-President. 
E. C. EVANS, Cashier. 
E. S. Laffey, Assistant Cashier. 


At the close of business May 16, 1906: 





LIABILITIES: 
Capital and Surplus ........sseeeeeeeeees $2,000,000 00 
Undivided Profits .......ccscscecsscecees 684,558 66 
DepOsitR cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 11,546,291 16 
$14,230,849 82 

RESOURCES: 
Loans and Discounts..........ss+seeeeees $0,627,175 32 
Stocks and Bonds.........scecssccsecess 540,469 29 
Mortgages ...ccccccccccccccceccesccccees 700,000 00 
Due from Banks and Bankers............ 418,514 04 
CRE onc 60k n.6050060060s oda wsesvediensee 2,944,691 17 


$14,230,849 82 
Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 





THE MUTUAL BANK 


Broadway and 33d Street, New York. 














President. 
lent. 
lent. 
hier. 
hier. 

RICHARD DELAFIELD.......... CHAIRMAN. 
John joo Astor, A. & W. Kinnan, Stephen Py 
John B. ag Cc. . Luyeter, Charles A. Sackett, 
A. J. Connick, EB. Y: McAlpin Loyal L. ith, 

Otte Me, widiits i Set bconien, John 0. Van Cleat 
itto ¢ ‘an 

Samuel W. Fairchild. “ Cornelius Vondorait. 
HAMILTON gnAne oF. NEW YORK CITY. 

Sake w. KINSMAN. * ge beck cvccecsebedvneess President. 
FRE OK B. SCHENCK. Vice-President. 
FREDERIOK D. ives busese Vice-President. 
FRB CO. FOC ccvccccccccccccccccsstccscccssccies Cashier. 








W. B. Montgomery, - - ° 





Capital and Sarplu $10,000,000 
RICHARD DELAF IELD, 


STUYVERANE . germag “GILBERT S Ja 
JOHN 'C. AS McKEON, JOHN _C. VAN CLEAF, 


Vice-President. 
MAURICE H. EWER, 
LLIAM_O. JONES, WILLIAM A. MAIN, 


FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, 
Asst. Cashier. 





THE JEFFERSON BANK 


CANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS 


Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $500,000 





wM. J. 





DIRECTORS 
Geo. F. Vietor Sam’l Strasbourger Geo. L. Starin 
Trenor L. Park Maurice Brill Max Radt 
Rudolph Erbsloh 8. J. Silberman K. Mandell. 
H. L. Cammann Samuel Fleck, Jr 


Elkan Holzman 


Che State Bank 


376-378 GRAND STREET : NEW YORK 


Herman Broesel 





SOUND, CONSERVATIVE, ACCOMMODATING 


Capital - - - = $100,000 
Earned Surplus jane Undivided Y 
Profits - = © = * 1,100,000 
Deposits- - ~ - + = 13,500,000 
O. L. RICHARD, President ARNOLD KOHN, Vice-President 
A. I. VOORHIB, Cashier JOHN KNEISEL, Assistant Cashier 
INVITES ACCOUNTS 


WEST SIDE BANK 


ORGANIZED 1865. 
485-487 Eighth Avenue, near 34th]Street 
NEW YORK 





Capital $200,000 Surplus $700,000 





GERISTIAN F, heel ee Pe ae President 

Re cb de Ge ccecahageass ice-President 

CHAR eae President 

THEO. M. hi. Mikes 0 00 the Third Vice-President 

WALTER WESTERVELT ..cccccccccccccccoss Cashier 

FRED’K L. WILLIAMS............. Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS. 


Christian F. Fiction, } Edens Pruden,A. W. 7 Pa 


Fred’k K. Keller Stokes, Bert 
Fred h Stern, Charles Rohe, John. ’P. Ne 
} Hobart J. Park. 


> 4, 
SAFE DEPOSIT a, ones FSNSPECTION INVITED. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 3 Third Avenue, New York City. 
NED. ccckeccececccesectqnmeterteceeseniael $10,887,702 .43 
BENEED. cccccoccscccccscccvcescccessdeesseees 628,183.88 





JONATHAN B. CURRBY, President. 
AU I First Vice-President. 
WILLIAM SHERER, 


Vise Poaaene. 
EDWARD SHERER, 


TRUSTEES. 
Os pg 8. ci ain ye seine F K. SLOAN, 
JONATHAN B. B. A al 


Ct a 
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Incorporated 1851 
a 





The Irving 
Savings Institution 


115 Chambers Street, New York 


$23,064,092.59 
1,026,838.64 


Deposits - - - 
Surplus - - - 


OFFICERS 
WM. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
JOHN K. LASHER, Vice-President. 
HENRY KROGER, Second Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
GEO. B. DUNNING, Assistant Secretary. 








TRUSTEES 

Wm. H. B. Totten. Henry Kroger. 
actin, Gerdes. Samuel Crooks. 
John K. Lasher. John O. Williams. 
James BE. Carpenter. ay M. Stanton. 
Charles : Fancher. ©. Demorest. 
John W. Nix p + H. | 
George A. Blits. Warren C. Crane 
2: Byron Latimer. D. Beckermann. 
John H. Dye. | Samuel 8. Conover. 
Charles D. Boschen. 


Bank open daily from 10 A, M. to 3 P. M., except 
Saturdays and usual Holidays. 


Saturdays from 10 A. M. to 12 M. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave., 
New York City 


Assets, = $28,228,542.04 
Surplus, = =  1,350,751.48 








STATE SAVINGS BANK 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 9, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts... cccccccccccccccs $7,349 1394 89 
Bonds and Mortgages..... Chéwnetoewesede os 39 
CD oie es cup ssinn) ana vb 53 
Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures... 278206 88 
Se ES nc, cccansinectestecwes 204,412 32 
Due from Banks and Bankers....... Wiseuw 2,345,415 83 
SO eee eeuctes 1,374,582 04 
$17,457,283 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital DL cage d@bemseeres oneness ane $1,000,000 00 
BD DOME . occ cdstWesctbedepetccdsews 750,000 00 
Weenes Peofits, met. ..ccccccccccevcsve 142,897 76 
Commercial Deposits ..........ceceeeees 5,786,368 24 
ME SEE. eins. cho mamengegeds eas oe dune 2,819,942 28 
PES HEA aa 958,075 60 
$17,457,283 88 
OFFICERS 
ns) ccateneeecnevibccseoneaen President 
ee EI 5 cxlasegiagdascaadeones Vice-President 
Th: er SD, Mb ined awdee bis ai eses cue Vice-President 
is Se Ss b0.6 3490/00 640 occnnuies anes oniel Cashier 
AUSTIN E. WING..:........ sisanmealll Assistant Cashier 
Se Ee eri cncageeethsitacts Assistant Cashier 
Di SR a 5 bo. sewiadi'n ccned oan ane Auditor 
Se SEED nidccccdscesdsd¥sudeedoose Attorney 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
R. A. Alger, R. W. Gillett, T. H. Newberry, 
W. T. Barbour, Frank J. Hecker, H. C. Potter, Jr., 
W. K. Bixby, Thos. H. Hubbard, penre Bue, 
H. M. Campbell, H. B. Ledyard, 1. 
ps. H. Eckels, W. C. McMillan, Hugo Scherer, 
L. Freer, S. Mason, Peter White. 





Chartered 1819. 
THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 





in the CITY OF NEW YORK, No. 280 Fourth Aven 
Assets, $88,809,016.77. at Market Value, $6, 980,458.92 
WILLIAM W. GMITH...........0..042 oe nt. 
FREDERIC W. STEVENGS............ First Be ny 
CHARLES 8. BROWN..............8econd Vice-President. 
Ww M A. HOM cig ce Tate Vice-President. 
CHARLES A. | Rie ly Sera pip te. . » Secretary. 
JOHN EB. PARSON J. EDWARD SIMMO 
CR ge ae et 
WILLIAM L. AND ADRIAN ISBLIN, Jr., 
FREDERIO W. 8TEV RT BACON, 
OHARLES RMAN, TLLIAM W: si 
Y W. DE FOREST, HERBERT L. Gniaas, 
W. IRVING LEWIS B. GAWTRY. 
WILLIAM J. RIKE WAUTEE TR. 
CHARLES 8. BROW HENRY R. HOYY. 
WILLIAM W. APPLETON, AUGUST BELMONT, 
GBORGE 8. BOWDOIN CHARLES H. TWEED, 
7, BARNEY OTTO M. EIDLITZ, 
WILLIAM SLOANE. 
ecccevoce ebocessccccowccns Remoteiion 


Accountant. 
.- Assi t hecsuntant. 


EAGLE SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000.00. 
186 REMSEN ST., ag Fe N. Y. OFTY. 
one City Hall uare. ) 
a PER ANNUM JANUARY AND JULY. 
5% PER ANNUM SEMI-ANNU'ALLY, IF REMAINING 


ONE YEAR. 
REGINNING ANY TIME. 











OFFICERS. 
CHARLES EB. SPRAGUB.........-.ccccccccccecs President 
ALEX. P. W. KINNAN, FRED’K 8H. | os 
ice- n 
FRANCIS M. LEAKB.............. eoccccceccecs Treasurer 
H, Bese ccccvccce ° --Assistant Treasurer 
TOURER G. BOGB..cccccccccccccescebhsccccecs 
oO. N. Coeccccccccecoccesoocs Attorney and Counsel 
TRUSTEES. 
SILAS B. DUTOHER, ys a H. WILCOX, 
P. W. KINNAN, 


‘A G. tay] ILLIAM ©. LA 
JAMES 8. HERRMAN, ABRAM O. RAW, 
JOHN ° OHN F. THOMSO. 





MONUMENTS 


In GRANITE, STONE and MARBLE, erected in 
any part of the country. Send for photographs of 
work recently executed. 


J. & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York 
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THE NEVADA BUNKER HILL MINING COMPANY. 


Principal Office, ELKO, NEVADA. Mines at BULLION, NEVADA. 
CAPITAL, $500,000 
$300,000 Stock Outstanding $200,000 Treasury Stock 


This Company owns and controls fifteen claims (220 acres) of mineral bearing 
ground carrying Gold, Silver, Lead and Copper, and is at present engaged in 
driving a main working low level tunnel, 7x9, a distance of 3,000 feet, to tap 
the known ore bodies at great depth, and for this purpose is offering one hundred 
thousand (100,000) shares of Treasury stock at a special price of 30 cents per 
share, and issues with each Certificate a written guarantee to repay purchasers of 
this special stock its purchase price (30 cents) from the first net earnings of the 
mines ; after that to participate in dividends with the rest of stock outstanding. 

The tunnel is in over 400 feet now and ore should be found within 1,000 feet. 

Prospec:us and full information on application. 

The Company refers by permission to the First National Bank or the Hender- 
son Banking Co., at Elko, Nevada. Subscriptions are invited. 


J. R. EBY, Sec’y. GEO. S. BROWN, President. 














eS 
By AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensions 











for comfort. @ Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side. 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short turning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. @ For 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. Built by the makers of the famous 


Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 
A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


S.R.BAILEY@CO., Amesbury. Mass. 
RREORE 9 eso OERIEE O RR RMNE 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 
38 NASSAU STREET 


Capital - . - - - = $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 7,000,000 








——= | 














~~ Tr 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, 
Regsitrar and Transfer Agent. Takes charge of Real and Personal Property 


Deposits received subject to cheque, or on certificate | 
Interest allowed on daily balances 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit Issued Foreign Exchange 





OFFICERS: 


LEVI P. MORTON, President. 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President. 


AMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN Vice-President. . M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer. Counsel, -PAUL D. CRAVATH. 
DIRECTORS: 
fehn Jacob Astor, ames B. Duke, A. D. Juilliard, Samuel Rea, 
harles H. Allen, enry M. Flagler, roa Larocque, Winthrop Rutherfurd, 
George F. Baker, Daniel Guggenheim, . O. Mills, Thomas F. Ryan, 
Edward J. Berwind, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton ae H. Schiff, 
Paul D. Cravath, {ames N. Jarvie, Richard A. McCurdy, alentine P. Snyder, 
Frederic Cromwell, alter S. Johnston, W. G. Oakman, Harry Payne itney. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
LEVI P. MORTON. EDWARD J. BERWIND AMES N. JARVIE 
THOMAS F. RYAN PAUL D. CRAVATH, 4 280 H. SCHIFF 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, G. G. HAVEN, HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY. 





MANHATTAN \OKERBOg, 
TRUST CO. “" trust co “® 


Broadway. 358 Fifth Ave. © 100 West 125th Street. 
Wall St. cor. Nassau, New York = 
Third Avenue and 148th Street. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


$3, NEW YORK CITY. 


canis ANNOUNCEMENT 


JOHN I. WATERBURY, President. 
joy Raat exten TO TOURISTS 
AMOS TUCK FRENCH, Vice-President. 


W. N. DUANE, 3d Vice-Pres. and Treas. 





Having completed an extensive list of 


The Manhattan Trust Company receives deposits bear- foreign correspondents, we now issue 
ing i j : ble th the : 
ing interest —s subject to cheque, payable through our own ‘Ci reula r 
New York Clearing House. 




















eink jets, Senge 5:70 LETTERS OF CREDIT 
| George P. Baker, hs 9 Affording every facility to travelers and 
| Walter P. Bile, ciak hte those wishing to remit moneys to foreign 
og aera Tne tee countries. 
| Amon T. Fresch, BT. Wiles, "CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ' 








nge 
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New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, 


No. 52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1830 


Capital. . - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 4,490,078.08 
Assets. . «+ «+ «+ «+ 40,651,224.00 


GRANTS ANNUITIES 
ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND 
DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR 
OTHER PUBLIC TRUSTS 


TRUSTEBS. 
Charles G. Thompson, John Jacob Astor, 
Henry Pa Joseph H. Choate, 
Frederic W._ Stevens, Samuel Thorne, 
Stuyvesant John L. Cadwalader, 





Edmund L. Baylies, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Henry yy 3 Mo: 


Witt, 
Hi Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
©. O’D. Iselin, John McL. Nash, 
W. Emile Philip Schuyler, 





I. Barbe: » Gon and Dodge, 
enry I. y, levela: 

F. Augustus Schermerhorn. ‘ 
WR, EE - o owcsbvcccccsssrvesogeoeseioe es President 
WALTER KERR........ccccccecceeces First Vice-President 
HENRY PARISH, IR........+ss-00-- Second Vice-President 

M. RNING. ...cccccccccccececccess Becretary 
RW. BEER vc ccccccescccccce Assistant Secretary 
te TS. Zn. BOBeccccvccccccscesooccece { ry 





FULTON TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
FORMERLY 
Real Estate Trust Company 
OF NEW YORK 
Established 1890 30 NASSAU STREET 


Undivided Prats 91,200,000 


Deposits (2,005 accounts) $8,025,134 
(As reported to Banking Dept., May 16.) 
Designated Legal Depository 
Receives Deposits, Allowing Interest 
Accepts Trusts 





TRUSTEES. 
HENRY C. SWORDS, H. H. CAMMANN, 
President. Vice-President. 
H. W. REIGHLEY, 
2d Vice-President and Secretary. 
James M. Varnum, 
Charles C. Burke, 
Lispenard Stewart, Percy ubb, 
Henry Lewis Morris, J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, 
Edwin A. Cruikshank, 
Charles A. Pea 
Chas. A. Schermer orn, Robert Goe 
Joel. F. Freeman, Frederic = Pe Beyster Fo Foster, 
Douglas Robinson, Richard 
Charles 8. Brown, Alfred 5B. Marling, 
Howland Pell. 


Charles M. Van Kleeck, Assistant Secretary. 





LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - - $9,500,000 


TRUST AND BANKING DEPARTMENT, 58 LIBERTY ST. 
TITLE DEPARTMENT...........6 re oT LIBERTY $1, | MAMMATTAN 





Brooklyn Offices, 188 Montague Street. 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on 
certificate, allowing interest thereon. 

LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS, Cor- 
poration , and on Mortgages as Collateral, 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor. 
Administrator, Assignee or Receiver, Transfer 
Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. 
Takes charge of Personal Securities. 


} OFFICERS: 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager 
DAVID B. OGDEN, 
OHN LOCK 





R 
FREDERICK D. REED, 








CAPITAL and SURPLUS, $11,000,000 


The Title Guarantee 


AND 


Trust Company 


Announces its REMOVAL on June 
11th, from 146 Broadway to its new building, 


176 BROADWAY 


(Between Maiden Lane and John St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Real Estate Title Insurance, Investments, 
Banking, Trusts. 
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Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


87 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Interest Allowed on Deposits Subject to Check 




















CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS (Earned) $2,000,000 
CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President. 

JAMES LONGLEY, Vice-President WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS, Vice-President 

G. E. GOODSPEED, Treasurer W. L. WHITNEY, Asst. Treasurer 
HENRY A. FENN, Sec’y and Mgr. Safe Deposit Department 

H. D. HEATHFIELD, Asst. Secretary F. J. BURRAGE, Asst. Secretary 

DIRECTORS 

JAMES LONGLEY SOLOMON LINCOLN BENJAMIN P, FGHENEY, 

WILLIAM B. PUTNAM RANK G. BSTER, WALLACE L. PIERCE, 

BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, LETHOR F. “GsTta BROOK, GEORGE 

HENRY 8. SHAW WILLIAM B. RICE, COSTELLO ‘C. CONVERSE, 

GERARD C. TO GEORGE B. WILB LBOR, ABEL H. PROOTO 

NATHANIEL J. RUST CHARLES F. FAIRBANKS, ALFRED D. 

EDWARD W. HUTCHINS, HENRY B. DAY, JAMES RB. DUNBA 

ELWYN G. PRESTON, CHARLES E. ROGERSON RICHARD M. SALTONSTALL, 





ALFRED L. RIPLEY, 


This Company holds 48% of the total Trust Property held by all Boston Trust Companies in their Trust 
Departments, and 41% of the total Trust Property similarly held by all Massachusetts Trust Companies. 


Gunited States Trust Company of New Pork. 


45-41 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $12,000,000. 


The Company tof A LL EG AL DEPOSITORY FOR MONEY acts as EXECUTOR, 
NISTRATOR, TRUSTEE and GUARDI 
Deposits may be ‘meds and withdrawn at any time, subject to a notice of a days, if required ; 
interest is allowed thereon for the whole time and Certificates issued therefor. 














EDWARD W. SHELDON, D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice- President. 2nd Vice-President. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board. 
TRUSTEES 

ganvey SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, WM. D. SLOANE ' JOHN z. PH 

D. WILLIS JA CHARLES 8. SMITH, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, JOHN 8. KEN z, 
JOHN A. STE WM. ROCKEFELLER, FRANK LYMAN, Dd. Re i: 
JOHN HARSEN AHO ADES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, GEORGE F. VIPTOR, LEWIS C. LEDYARD, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN WILLIAM H. me JR. » JAMES STILLMAN, LYMAN J. GAGB. 

EDWARD W. SHELDO DON, PAYNE WHITNE JOHN CLAFLIN, 





GIRARD TRUST | Washington Trust Company 


COMPANY Penn Mutual Building, 20 Milk St., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $250,000 
Chartered 1836 sttnie a © 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 


——aeneek 3. Interest allowed on deposits subject to check. 
CAP ITAL AND SURPLUS, . a $10,000,000 hein ts ry nia Guardian, Administrator 


and Trustee. 





z B. MORRIS, President. 

¥ W. N. eer at Vice- President. sea OFFICERS : 

ey Segond _Vico-E resident. EDWARD F. BISCO, President. 

C.J. RHOADS, 84 Vice-Pres. & Treasurer, EDGAR VAN ETTEN, GEORGE K. JOHNSON, 
GEO. ae BisbHas, “Solicitor. Vice-President. ice-President. 


J. ADAMS BROWN, BENJ. DOBSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. ssistant Treasurer. 





jouN STORY OvUNES, Jr. 

















nt. 


rd. 
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AMERICAN LOAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Coe ; $1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings. . $1,700,000 


OFFICERS : 
N. W. JORDAN, President 
JAS. H. PERKINS, Vice-Pres. C.H. BOWEN Secretary 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. G. W. AURYANSEN, Ass. Sec. 


| DIRECTORS : 
David P. Kimball 
F. Lothrop Ames N. W. Jordan 
rt John Lawrence 
Edwin F. Atkins 8. E. Peabody 
Charles 8. Bird Francis Peabody, Jr. 
eorge W. Brown rt A. Pope 
Samuel Carr . W. Rice 
Gordon Dexter Royal Robbins 
Eugene N. Foss Philip L. Saltonstall 


Elmer P. Howe Charles W. Whittier 


Transacts a General. Banking and 
Trust Company Business 


Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent. 





4n% 
FARM LOANS 


FOR INVESTORS 


We own and offer $1,000,000 selected 
First Mortgages on Improved Farms in 
Illinois, lowa and Southern Minnesota. in 
the Great Corn Belt. These securities 
were purchased by us after the most care- 
ful investigation, both of the properties and 
the moral risk. 

We offer them at a price to net the 
buyer 436%, and make no charge for 
collecting principal and interest. 

White to-day for further information. 

THE 


MERCHANTS’ LOAN @ TRUST 


COMPANY-BANK, 


Oldest Bank in Chicago. Capital and Surplus, 
Established 1857. $6,500,000. 











Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


N. W. Cor. Fourth and Pine Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $8,600,000 


(1) Trust 9 a general financial and trust 


rts, under ai 

Acta, r mange of the law, as executor, admin- 
istrator, trustee, e 

(2) Bond Dept.—Buys ~-¥ sells high grade investment 
es og bond list on application. 

(3) inancial Dept.—Allows interest on deposits of in- 
veil tions. 

(4) Real Esta Bopt-— Manages, buys, sells, rents and 

1 estate. 


Deposit Dept.—Rents safe deposit boxes in fire, 
lar and mob proof vault. 
Stores, at special Fates, silverware, ete. 


OFFICERS. 


le Presiden 
SAMUEL E. HOFFMAN, Vice-President. 
JAMES EB. BROCK, Secretary. 

HUGH R. LY Assistant Secretary. 

HE SON, Assistant Secretary. 

C. HUNT TURNER, JR., Assistant Boovexacy. 
FREDERICK VIERLING, Trust Officer 

HENR oa AMES, Assistant Trust nee. 
OHA POLK, Assistant Trust Office 
wu @ 2 LACKEY, Bond Offi 





MORATH, Safe Deposit Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


John I, Beggs, David R. Franc Saunders Hesvell, 
le, a Care, bt. J. O'Reilly, M. D., 
James E. Brock, i he Goddard, Wm. D. Orthwein, 


rray Car . EB. a , 
Charles Clark, Chas. H. uttig, Joseph Ramsey, Jr., 
N. Davis, Breckinridge Jon | 
vis, Nelson W. 


Me 
8. Bwing,Wm. F. Nolker, Rolle’ W 











Central Trust Company 


OF ILLINOIS 
152 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


CAPITAL - - - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - $900,000 
DEPOSITS - - - $10,000,000 


OFFICERS. 


CHARLES G. DAWES, President. 
bn ue Vice-Presidents. 
WILLIAM R. DAW ES, Cashier. 
SKINNER, Assistant Cashier. 
D. i ROOD, Assistant Ca 
Ww. GATES, Assistant Cashier 
MALCOLM McDOWELL, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
A. J. EARLING, 


Pres. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y Co. 
P. A. VALENTINE, 
Vice-President Armour & Co. 
FRANK 0. Levee N, 
Attorney. 
ARTHUR DIXON 
President Arthur Dixon Transfer Company. 
CHARLES + posmeee. 
ickands, Brown & Company. 
ALEXANDER H. REV 
sident Alexander H. Revell & Company. 
T. W. ROBINSON 
Vi ce- President Illinois Steel Company. 
GEO. F. STEEL! 
Tateruational Harvester Company. 
W. IRVING OS E 


View Prosivent. 
DA 


CHARLES G. WES, 
Ex-Comptroller of the Currency. 
Accounts Solicited. Safe De t Vaults. Three Per 
Cent. on 
Authorized to accept TRUSTS AND AGENCIES of every 
description. 
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ST. LOUIS UNION 
TRUST CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL 


‘$10,000,000 


AND SURPLUS 


EXECUTES TRUSTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Solicits Accounts on which Interest will be Allowed 














Northwestern Trust Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Transacts a Trust and Agency 
Business only. Cares for and 
Manages Real Estate. Adminis- 
ters Estates in _ a in 
Minnesota 


Does not receive deposits or do a banking 
business 

















THE UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


A RESPONSIBLE, RELIABLE and 
EVER PRESENT AGENT 


Capital, - - = $500,000 
Surplus and Profits, - 400,000 





i) 











i 









1875 


| THe MIDDLESEX 


| Banking Company 

| —OF— 

| MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
| Loans upon Real Estate 
























3ist YEAR 








An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired, 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential, 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 3 


43 Cedar Street. 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Butiding. Arcade Building. 





THE SECURITY BANK 


OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
CAPITAL PAID IN - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFIT 744,000 


Statement of condition at close of 
business, April 6, 1906 


Loans and discounts............+.. a ene oe ee $9,248,976 36 
CU chetnashaseondunceris setaneadotéte 13,185 17 
United estes and other bonds, stocks and 
SEN 60-As 6b4rd0b g0dsentuceeee seceoabeo 147,972 39 
Real Estat obec cdecevendgberccds coteedsthes 40,350 7 
Cash on hand and due from banks........... 3,660,030 52 
$13,110,515 19 
LIABILITIES 
Cf | Freee $1,000,000 00 
ee and undivided profits.............+s+. 744,206 53 
PEED  ctteddsocddccccdtecccdinvesscevetese 11,366,308 66 
$13,110,515 19 
OFFICERS. 

SEL, ov ccteonecunbedese ccs etnian President 
eaay nae } pocchececoocceecesoose Vice-Presidents 
Be Me BE Reo coccccccccccevccoceccecesocscesoes Cashier 
| og ilk Ee Sees Asst. Cashiers 

Pea as K - H. C t 
F. G. Winsto cKnight, M. Carpenter, 
H Shevlin,’ J. ‘1 uea ¢ C. Webber, 








F. A. Chamberlain, 


L. w. oO. " ‘ 
G e rd ’ Christian, F. M. Crosby, Perry Harrison, 
core BE, F. Meark J. 8. Pomeroy. 
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f 6” Guaranteed 
| Security 400% 


New York Realty Owners Co. Preferred 
Shares, soldat $ 100 each in amounts$ 100 
to $10,000, pay 3% semi-annually from 
date of issue. Business established ten 
ears. Ten thousand profit checks have 
n paid to Investors, and Surplus 
grows steadily. Write for Booklet F. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 








15 ~ 30% = YEAR 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


Development and Cultivation of Virgin 
Mississippi River Delta land. Resembles 
Nile Delta in richness, but has advantage 
of ample rainfall and avoids irrigating 
expenses. 


Write for information about 


The 8% SHARES of the 
ATLAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


No. 5 N. 7th St., Room 805 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
First Lien Convertible Four Per 


Cent. Gold Bonds 


Notice is hereby given that the option, which expired 
May ist, 1906, to convert Union Pacific Railroad Company 
First Lien Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds into the 
Common stock of that Company, has been extended to July 
2d, 1906, and that all of said bonds not converted on or 
before the last named date will be called for redemption 
on the ist day of November, 1906, at a premium of two 
and a half per cent. as authorized by the mortgage and 
deed of trast under which the same were issued. 


ALEX. [IILLAR, Secretary 
120 BepOvez, 
New York, May 29, 1906. 


FREE ’yesr@e"" FREE 


Learn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make 
Money. The Investment Herald shows you how small sav- 
ings, = invested, grow into fortunes. It gives you 





y 
companies and the soundest dividend pevins stocks. Read 


& CO., Publishers, Dept. 24, 78-80 Wall St., New York. 








$2 FOR BETTERMENTS 
$1 FOR DIVIDENDS 


This is the policy pursued by the very con- 

servative management of the SAN LUIS MIN- 
ING COMPANY. Its earnings are far in excess 
of the dividends it is at present paying, but the 
balance, together with the proceeds of the sale of 
its Treasury Stock is going into betterments 
which will very largely increase the earnings and 
dividends a little later. 
SAN LUIS has a larger tonnage of ores in 
sight—all blocked out and ready to take cown— 
than the Greene Consolidated, the Mitche!l or the 
United Verde, and these ores are being increased 
by every day’s development work. They are in- 
exhaustible during the present generation at least. 
Its ores are as rich in copper as any of them, 
and they have besides gold and silver values 
enough to pay the entire cost of production, leav- 
ing the copper cost free. The company has a 
management at once economical, efficient, ener- 
getic and up to date. Among its Directors are 
the following well-known names: 

Walter S. Perry, Director of Pratt Institute, 

pe 56 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, 


Seymour W. Tulloch, mine owner and mining 
yaa Colorado Building, Washington, 


William J. Robinson, capitalist, 223 Florida 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Walter S. Logan, lawyer, 27 William Street, 
New York City. 

Louis. ‘Ross, mining engineer and manager, 
Gabriel, Durango, Mexico. 

J. Edward Sague, Vice-President American 
Locomotive , ona 111 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Prof. George A. Treadwell, metallurgist and 
mining expert, 27 William Street, New York 


ity. 

John | Gibbons, Gilman Collamore & Com- 

pany, 284 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Myra B. Martin, Secretary, 27 William Street, 

New York City. 
Wallace Donald McLean, lawyer, Columbian 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Col. Britton Davis, mining engineer and mine 

operator, 22 William Street, New York City. 

Lic. Angel Lopez Negrete, lawyer, Durango, 

Mexico. 
Dr. Louis F. Bischoff, physican and investor, 
229 E. 18th Street, New York City. 

It has a lower capitalization than any other 
copper producing company in North America 
with anything like its extent of property, and its 
stock is selling at prices which make it the best 
purchase of any dividend-paying copper stock on 
the market. 

Prices will be quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary 
27 William Street, New York 
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5 esta‘e in contrast to that of all other cities, combines in greatest degree 
: inherent stability and profit-earning power—the two essential tests of 
* investment. 

‘, . [he ownership of New York real estate has been the founda- 
f* tion of some of the country's greatest fortunes. The continued 
ps growth of New York is as irresistible as ocean tides—as certain as 
E. day following night. Not one failure has ever occurred in the 
ownership of real estate in the line of, near by and based upon the 
&, growth of the City. ‘ 
4 PON the solid foundation of these incontrovertible facts the suc- $f 
q cessful business of this Company has been built. Inthe enlarge- 

,, ment of its business (real estate ownership) in a field which offers the “#7! 
&. largest opportunities for further investment, it offers its 6% Bonds, # 
pSiissued in either of the following forms: 


4 A-R-€ 6% Coupon Bonds 

es, Sor income investment—purchasable at par in multiples of $100; interest payable 
.* semi-annually by coupons attached; maturing in ten years and meanwhile sub- 4 
,, ject to withdrawal on interest dates after two years. 


A AB-€ 64 Accumulative Bonds 


sa Sor income funding—purchasable on instalments during 10, 15 or 20 years andenabling .233 

f..; the person without capital available for income investment to accumulate a definite “33 
¢ capital in a given time by simply investing each year the equivalent of an ordinary © j4 
K interest on the amount desired. This form also catries cash values after two years. 3 


Bllustration 

F A $1000 BOND, PAYABLE IN CASH AT MATURITY, COSTS: 

‘3. $71.57 yearly, $18.30 qua’terly or $6.13 m’thly, for 10 y’rs,—total $715.70 
sj $033 uv, 31938 + daa ie a tt Sala 7.95 
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65 “ ,$ 656 “ 2.0 “°'*20* “ $513.00 
HE best security on Earth is earth itself, and it is this security— 
millions of dollars’ worth of it—which protects our Bond issue. 
A-R-E Six’s have paid 64% on the stroke of the clock for eighteen 
years to thousands of investors. The ccnservatism of this 6% rate is # 
f amply attested by a steadily increasing surplus, now over $1,150,009. 
’° If you have surplus funds upon which you desire immediate income 
= or are seeking a safe and profitable channel for systematic saving, 
= write us and let us send you literature giving full information con- ° : 
_¢ cerning our Bonds and the business u>on which they are based. 


- American Real Estate Company 
k GE 716 Bun Luilding, 
Ki 290 Broadway, New Pork 


DIRECTORS 
EDWIN EK. MALTIN, President 
DYER B. HOLMES, Vice-Pres. & Treas, 
EDWALD B. BOYNTON, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM B FIVCELEY, Secretary 
WILLIAM H. CHICKERING 
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DIVIDENDS 


The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company. 


New York, April 4, 1906. 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend (being dividend No. 11) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company of 
TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share, pay- 
able June 1, 1906, out of surplus net earn- 
ings, to holders of COMMON Stock as 
registered at the close of the transfer books 
on May 11, 1906. The transfer books for 
the COMMON Stock will be closed at three 
o’clock P. M. on May 11, 1906, and will 
be reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on June 
2, 1906. 


. Dividend cheques will be mailed to 
hoiders of COMMON Stock who file suit- 
able orders therefor at this office. 


H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Louis, M 

PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK DVIDEND’ NO. 20. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, it 
was resolved that a dividend of 1% per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock of the Company be declared and paid 
on Monday, July 1906, at the office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, of New York, No. 28 Nassau Street, New 
York City, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Thursday, June 7th, 1906. Transfer books will 
close seen. June Tth, 1906,.and reopen on Tuesday, 


on & 8d, 1906. > 
. BIXBY, Secretary. 8S. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 
THE UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 


26-28 Ferry St., New York, May 20th, 1906. 


A dividend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stock has 
this day been declared oy the Board of Directors of this 
company, payable July » 1906, to stockholders of record 


June 9th, 1906. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 


1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 
National > Hartford 

















Statement January 1, 1906 
Capital Stock aff Cathic.csiscccccccscccccec G8, p pees 
Re-Ineurance Reserve .occseccccesesiscccece 3,483,034-7 
Unsettied Losses and other claims.. 507,618. 
Wet Sarphas occccevsvcccvvess eisvee ovevees 2,314,305 73 

Tetel Acsete, Jam. t, 2008.02 0. 20056000008 04,986. 96 


AMES. NICHOLS, be lent. 
MAN, Secretary. 
H. 3 SMITH. Asst. Secretary. 





CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 

The 28th semi-annual payment of $2 per share interest 
on the 4 per cent. Debenture stock of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway Company will be made, according to the 
contract ee to said stock, on the 15th day of July, 
1906, to the holders of record on the last day of June, 1 

The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 
will be closed from the close of business June 15th, 1906, 
to the 2nd day of July, 1906. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
St. Paul, Minn., June 2, 1906. 


MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD CO. 

Coupons due June 1, 1906, from bonds of The Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, will be paid on and 
after that date upon presentation at the office of the 
Central Trust Company, 54 ig Street, New York City. 

. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN see COMPANY. 
ew York, Ma 2nd, 1906. 
The monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the 
common stock of this Company has this day been de- 
clared, payable “ zoth next to all common stockholders 
of record at M. on June Sos 1906. Common Stock 
Transfer Books will close at 3 


open June 21st at 10 A. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


— GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 


ua -aayg dividend (No. 34) of ONE AND ONE- 
QUAR ER CENT. on the Common Capital Stock of 
the pane BA Graphophone Co. will be paid on June 15, 
1906, to stockholders of record June 1. 
By order of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock bas been declared 
payable July 2, 1906, to stockholders of record at close of 
ge June 15, 1096. y 2 Fey Cheek = June 

1906, and reo wu ecks ma 
‘ pen " “RE. W. HYDB, Secretary. 














, June 15th, and re- 











THE 
Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


OF LONDON 


INCORPORATED 1720 





UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
92 William Street, - - New York City 





Statement of Condition, U. S. Branch, 
January 1, 1906 


Assets, ad 2 a . = $2,209, 190 
Liabilities, e = aad 1,206,686 
Surplus to Policyholders - 1,002,504 
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Tht COLUMGIAN 
NATIONAL LiFc 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 





Incorporated under the Laws of Massachusetts. 


PERCY PARKER, President. 
CHARLES V. FORNES, Vice-Pres., New York. 
JOHN D. DAVIS, Vice-Pres., St. Louis. 
GEORGE H. HOLT, Vice-Pres., Chicago. 
R. M. HOTALING, Vice-Pres., San Francisco. 
FRANKLIN W. GAUSE, Vice-President and 
Director of Agencies. 

FRANCIS P. SEARS, Vice-Pres., and 
Comptroller. 

WILLIAM H. BROWN, Secretary and Treas. 








{ 
THE 


(reat Annual Dividend 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cannot be excelled in low cost to the policy- 
holder. Ohio laws prevent Home Com- 
panies from investing in Stocks and Bonds. 
The Union Central's assets are 80% mort- 
gage loans, on which it has eared the 
highest rate of interest of any American 
company for twenty-five years. Low death 
rate. Low expense rate. 





UNION CENTRAL 


OF CINCINNATI 





Assets, $50,000,000.00 Established 1867' 





JOHN M. PATTISON, President 











NewYork 
CAPITAL 


$1500,.000 


NET SURPLUS 


6.442674 
14.052.520 





Established 1808 

















fire Ke Five 


Atlas Assurance Company, Uto, 
100 William St., New Pork 








tH LIVERPOOL 
ano LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 








THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM B11L ER EXPLOSIONS. 

L. B. BRATNERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. ALLEN, \ ice-President. 

J. B. PIER''E. Secretary. 

L. F MIPN' FRERiweK Aacsistant Secretary. 


: => 
All Automobile Maps and Guide Books 
LISTS AND PRICES FREE ON REQUEST. 


BRENTANO’S 


Union Square NEW YORK 
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IF YOU WANT 


- THE SQUAREST DEAL 
IN LIFE INSURANCE 


INSURE WITH THE 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED AND DOING 
BUSINESS UNDER THE 








Massachusetts Insurance Laws 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


JOHN W. WHEELE?2, President 


Home Offices: 
141 MILK STREET, BOSTON 











FREDERICK H. WAY, 
Secretary. General Agent. 
W. H. BROWN, B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretaries. 








THE 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y, 
Organized March 28d, 1853 


Fifty-third Annual Statement, January 1, 1906. 


ASSERTS. 
Cash in Banks and Offices................ . 
TE. OD tbdehedts 6geuibebeseinccctansos 672,929 76 
Bonds and MortgageS.......scccccecccccece 237,100 00 
St Git Mac dienbadeceshtemessesece 1,413,345 00 
Dy 1 | ME ache radnnsdhaseebeneea6o 44,250 
Premiums in Course of Collection.......... 190,921 
Interest Due and Accrued...............+- 18,887 3 
Rents Accrued and Other Items............ 5,311 45 
$2,884,647 40 
LIABILITIES 

Ce I. on dnnnntncs0egseepetvaseecares $250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.............+++-++ 1,004,604 43 
Reserve for Losses Unpaid, Taxes, Commis- 

sions and All Other Miabilities beeebevenue 137,326 74 
GEE + cibibed ccavdssanehanh bhbnesteane 1,492,716 23 


$2,884,647 40 


Ratio of Losses and Expenses to Premiums 
for the Year, 86.55 per cent. 





MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 
F. H. DOUGLASS, 





GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ORGANIZ<D 1859 


Cash Capital, - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, - - = $6,835,785 78 
Net Surplus, - - $2,889,660 92 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Cor. William and Cedar Streets 








Scottish Union 


and National 
Insurance 
Company 





Annual Statement, January 1, 1906. 
Assets in United States . $5,379,583.06 





Liabilities . . . . 2,041,525.24 
Net Surplus in United 
States . . . $3,338,057.82 





J. G. HILLIARD, 


Manager for Metropolitan District, 
41-43 Pine Street. 




















THE CONTINENTAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





Oapital 
$1,000,000. 
Assets over 
$16,000,000. 
Liabilities less than 
$7,000,000. 


Surplus to policy-holders 
over 


$9,000,000. 


OF NEW YORK. 
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INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF 
CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY 
TIME IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY 
COSTS NO MORE THAN THAT OF 
THE HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES 
WITH LIMITED RESOURCES, 
WHICH PROPERTY OWNERS UN- 
THINKINGLY ACCEPT. 

SEND YOUR STATE _ INSUR- 
ANCE. DEP’T-A LIST OF YOUR 
INSURANCE AND ASK THEM TO 
TELL YOU THE NET SURPLUS. OF 
EACH COMPANY. 





























Statement 


=a OF THE 
1817 


fej pe 
Association 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices, 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY 1, 1906 
ASSETS e o al = bal $7,01 5,661 276 


LIABILITIES 
$500,000.00 


278,685.89 


ve 4,604,373.43 
lus beyond Capital Reserve and 
all Liabilities 1,552,602. 94 
OFFICERS a eet 
ELIHU C. IRVIN, President 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 

R. N. KELLY, JRr., Assist. Secretary 











MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation RisK and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the.Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 





